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REPORT  TO  MANAGEMENT  ON 


THE  MEN’S  AND 


BOYS 


ARE  YOU  PREPARED? 


A  -  YEARS  OF  GOOD  TIMES  AND  HIGH  PRICES  .  .  .  TIME  TO  SELL 
B  -  YEARS  OF  HARD  TIMES  AND  LOW  PRICES  .  .  .  TIME  TO  BUY 
C- YEARS  IN  WHICH  PANICS  OCCURRED  AND  WILL  OCCUR  AGAIN 


Courtesy  Cedric  Adams 

The  Minneapolis  Star  &  Tribune 


We  thought  that  you  might  like  to  see  this  chart, 
made  during  —  or  before  —  the  Civil  War  and 
discovered  in  an  old  desk  in  Philadelphia  in  1902. 


Whether  Business  Is 
Up  Or  Down  .  .  . 


You  need  a  competent  design  and  engineering  organiza¬ 
tion  to  explore  and  aid  with  problems  that  will  affect  your 
investment  in  new  stores,  better  warehouses,  more  efficient 
handling  and  service  facilities,  or  parking. 

Abbott  Merkt  engineers  offer  more  than  35  years'  ex¬ 
perience,  both  in  general  industry  and  department  store 
work. 


ABBOTT,  MERKT  &  COMPANY 


10  east  40th  st..  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 


designers  of  department  store  structures 


industrial  engineering  surveys  and  reports 
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GIVE  YOUR  STORE-WRAPPED  PACKAGES  THAT 


Paper  Design 

AR-6006  C 


AR  6C'ia  A  - ' 


Paper  Design 

AR-68A 


SATINTONE 


CHICAGO  PRINTED  STRING  CO.,  2300  Logan  Blvd.,  Chicago  47,  Illinois 
Clifton,  N.J.,  Salinas,  Cal.,  New  York  Showroom;  225  Fifth  Avenue 
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THIS  YEAR  ...  for  a  “different”  gift  wrapping  program  — 


EXCITING  NEW  CREATION 

match  mates 


•  A  host  of  sparkling  new  paper  designs,  each  cleverly  mirrored 
on  embossed  rayon  Satintone®  for  an  eye-appealing  store- 
wrapped  package; 

•  Made-for-each-other  gift  ties  . . .  and  paper  in  all  the  desired 
counter  roll  widths  (12"  to  30"). 

•  The  same  nationally-advertised  Tie-Tie  gift  wrappings  for 
Store  Use  as  for  Resale  . . .  builds  prestige  for  your  store  . .  . 
attracts  more  customers. 

TIE-TIE,  the  nation’s  leading  style  line  of  gift  wrappings  for  store  use,  for 
resale,  has  everything  you  need  for  your  gift  wrapping  program : 

Store  plans  to  help  set  up  your  department;  merchandising 
aids;  safe,  efficient  bow-making  machines  that  produce  beau¬ 
tiful  bows  quickly,  easily. 

Mail  coupon  below  for  samples  and  further  information. 


SATINTONE  BOW  MACHINE 

Perfect  bows  every  time  —  in  less  than 
half  the  time!  No  ribbon  waste.  For  V2, 
%,  and  lV4-in.  Tie-Tie  Satintone. 

only  ^  purchase  of 

^  ^11  48  bolts  of  V4-in. 

^  irf  X  WW  and/or  %-in. 

'+T'  »  J  #  and/or  IVa-ln. 

m  Satintone. 


Store 


Address 


City. 


At  no  cost  or  obligation,  please  send  additional  informa¬ 
tion  on: 


□  Tie-Tie  Match  Mates 

n  Tie-Tie  Satintone  Bow  Machine 

□  Have  your  representative  visit  us 


_ Zone _ State. 


i 

I  CHICAGO  PRINTED  STRING  CO. 

I  2300  Logan  Blvd.,  Chicago  47,  III. 


Adapter  for  making  2-color 
pompom  bows... $3.50 
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Gas  explosion  and  fire  that  complete  es 
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{  THE  GRAY  REID'S  FIRE  ^ 

1 

THE  GUTTED  GRAY  REID'S  STORE  j 

THE  NEW  GRAY  REID'S  STORE 


brought  forth  a  new 


ant 


OTIS  ELEVATOR  C  O  M  P  A  N  Y  •  a  6  O  ELEVENTH  AVENUE  •^N^W  YORK  I.  N  FIC 
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estroyed 


Early  in  1957,  a  tremendous  gas  explosion  and  fire  in  down¬ 
town  Reno  completely  demolished  the  original  GRAY  REID'S 
store.  It  had  consisted  of  a  basement  and  four  sales  floors 
served  by  a  single  OTIS  passenger  elevator. 

Rather  than  remain  out  of  business  until  the  store  could  be 
rebuilt,  it  was  decided  to  modify  a  partially  completed  office 
building  into  a  new  GRAY  REID'S  store. 


Three  floors  of  the  new  building— basement,  1st  and  2nd  floors— provide  more  sales  area 
than  the  original  store.  In  addition,  these  floors  have  the  tremendous  sales  advantage  of 
always  inviting,  always  available  vertical  transportation  on  four  OTIS  Escalators  running 
from  the  Basement  UP  to  the  2nd  Floor  and  DOWN  again  to  the  Basement, 

The  result? 

Right  from  the  start  of  business  in  the  NEW  store,  storewide  sales  increased  100%  over 
the  original  store! 

Proving  once  again  the  ability  of  OTIS  Escalators  to  give  all  sales  floors  the  same  effort¬ 
less  accessibility  and  sales  potentiality  as  street-level  floors. 


OTIS  Escalators  normally  increase  upper  floor  traffic  by 
25%  to  30%.  They  also  increase  sales  correspondingly— 
especially  impulse  sales  which  can  be  as  high  as  50%  of 
all  sales  in  a  well  merchandised  department  store 
—because  merchandise  that  can  be  seen  can  be  soldi 

GRAY  REID’S  is  now  readying  the  3rd  Floor  for  selling. 
This  will  further  increase  their  sales  area  by  33%.  Two 
additional  OTIS  Escalators  are  now  being  installed  to  run 
UP  and  DOWN  between  the  2nd  and  3rd  FLOORS. 

With  six  OTIS  Escalators  in  operation  GRAY  REID'S  will 
have  a  235-foot  long  "INCLINED  SALES  AISLE"  running 
UP  and  DOWN  through  the  heart  of  merchandise  displays 
on  all  four  sales  floors. 

Further  sales  increases  are  in  order! 


100%  increase  in  storewide  saies 
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A  PROVEN*  PLAN  —  iust  2  simple  steps  that 


nothing  to  buy  —  not  a  penny  to  spend  —  no  increase  in  inventory 


On*  vt  the  country's  largost  rotailors—o  dupartmsnt  store  giant  in  an  important  midwest  city 
used  this  plan  to  increase  6th  floor  Housewares  sales  40%  in  90  days— 00%  in  7  months. 


STEP  1  Take  all  housewares  of  stainless  steel  and  display  them  together  in  one  section  of- your 
Department  or  store.  Give  the  section  a  name:  Stainless  Steel  Shop,  Stainless  Steel  Corner,  etc. 


STEP  2  Then  tell  your  customers  the  good  news:  one-stop  shopping  for  the  quality  housewares 
they  want,  for  the  stainless  steel  housewares  they're  sold  on. 


BECAUSE  housewives  everywhere  know  and  love  care-free  stainless  steel  —  and  everything 
made  of  it . . . 

BECAUSE  stainless  steel  means  beauty,  strength,  durability  and  quality  to  value-conscious 
shoppers . . . 


YOUR  STORE  WILL  REAP  THESE  LASTING  BENEFITS 


GREATER  VOLUME . . .  Proven  increases  of 
up  to  80%  and  more  in  overall  housewares 
volume. 


LOWER  OVERHEAD  . . .  Display  promotes 
self-service.  Fewer  and  less  experienced 
clerks  can  handle  greater  volume  in  smaller 


BIGGER  TICKETS  .  .  .  Greater  dollar  profit 
and  your  full  markup  on  every  sale. 


area. 


HEAVIER  TRAFFIC  .  .  .  Customers  flock  to 
stainless  steel  displays.  Buy  more  items  on 
impulse 


SMALLER  INVENTORY  . . .  Low-profit,  les¬ 
ser-quality  merchandise  of  other  materials 
become  slow  movers,  and  can  be  discon¬ 
tinued  while  dollar  volume  and  profit  con¬ 
tinue  to  climb. 


Not  a  "one  shot"!  Not  a  novelty  promotion!  But 
a  completely  new  concept  of  housewares  mer¬ 
chandising! 

Backed  365  days  of  every  year  by  the  entire 
American  stainless  steel  industry  and  hundreds  of 
manufacturers,  including  all  of  your  important  re¬ 
sources  for  stainless  steel  merchandise.  Millions  of 
lines  of  newspaper  and  magazine  advertising. 
Hundreds  of  hours  of  Radio  &  TV  time.  Thousands 
of  columns  of  local  newspaper  publicity  —  all  sell¬ 
ing  your  customers  on  the  extra  value  of  stainless 
steel  merchandise.  Get  on  the  Stainless  Steel 
Bandwagon  today. 


COMPLETE  PLANS  BOOK 

Contains  everything  you  need  to 
know  and  everything  you  need  to 
profit  from  this  unique  plan. 
Features  a  variety  of  Traffic 
Building  Extra  Features  avail¬ 
able  on  an  exclusive  basis. 
Write  far  Year  Copy  Tadayl 


Retail  Merchandising  Service 

COMMIHEE  OF  STAINLESS  STEEL  PRODUCERS 


American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute 

150  East  42nd  St.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y.  Telephone:  OXford  7-5900 
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By  J.  Gordon  DokinSp  Executive  Vice  President,  NRMA 


The  All  Purpose  or  Optional  Charge  Account 


An  exciting  new  concept  of  retail  credit  holds  promise 
of  revolutionizing  the  store’s  credit  relationship  with  its 
customers.  Proponents  of  this  new  type  of  credit— known  as 
the  All  Purpose  or  Optional  Plan— are  enthusiastic  about 
its  value  to  the  op>eration  of  their  stores  and  to  their  con¬ 
tinuing  profitable  associations  with  customers. 

Essentially,  the  new  plan  is  a  single  account  to  cover  all 
types  of  credit  services  previously  offered  by  a  store,  and 
puts  the  responsibility  for  control  of  the  account  on  the 
customer.  Under  the  plan,  a  customer,  when  she  receives 
her  statement,  has  the  option  of  paying  her  bill  in  full  within 
.^0  days  with  no  service  charge  or  spreading  her  payments 
over  several  months.  In  the  latter  case,  a  service  charge, 
generally  based  on  the  unpaid  balance,  is  added.  Many 
of  the  stores  using  this  plan  are  continuing  separate  plans 
for  long-term  instalment  buying  of  hard  goods  and  major 
appliances. 

The  Optional  Plan  was  introduced  in  May,  1956  by  The 
J.  L.  Hudson  Company  in  Detroit.  It  wasn’t  long  before 
other  major  Detroit  stores— Crowley’s,  Kern’s,  Himelhoch’s, 
Winkelman’s,  B.  Siegel  Co.,  Demery’s— adopted  the  plan.  All 
seem  quite  satisfied  with  the  results  to  date. 

Stores  in  other  communities  began  to  switch  to  the  All 
Purpose  Plan.  Among  those  using  it  enthusiastically  are  The 
White  House,  El  Paso;  Leader  Store,  Hazleton;  Hechinger 
Company,  Washington,  D.  C.;  Stix,  Baer  &  Fuller,  St.  Louis; 
Carson  Pirie  Scott  &  Co.,  Chicago;  Scranton  Dry  Goods 
Company,  Scranton;  Newman’s,  Joplin;  Miller’s,  Inc.,  Knox¬ 
ville:  Herschenbaum,  Birmingham;  The  Fair,  Fort  Worth. 

Appeals  to  Stores  and  Customers.  Many  other  stores  are 
giving  its  adoption  serious  consideration.  In  fact  80  per  cent 
of  the  stores  that  told  NRMA’s  Credit  Management  Division 
that  they  were  considering  new  credit  plans  this  year  limited 
their  thinking  to  the  All  Purpose  Plan. 

They  like  it  because  it  enables  a  customer  to  buy  more  in 
keeping  with  her  real  ability  to  meet  her  obligations  and 
eliminates  the  restrictions  imposed  on  her  by  revolving  credit 
limits  .  .  .  because  the  charge  customer  no  longer  can  abuse 
the  30-day  charge  account  by  using  it  as  an  extended  pay¬ 
ment  plan  to  avoid  payment  of  a  service  charge  .  .  .  because 
it  is  simplifying  credit  of)erations  by  eliminating  the  sev¬ 
eral  different  types  of  credit  plans  previously  used  ...  be¬ 
cause  it  eliminates  the  need  for  customers  to  come  to  the 
credit  office  to  raise  their  credit  limits  .  .  .  because  billing 
procedures  are  speeded  up  since  duplicate  and  triplicate 


billing  operations  are  being  eliminated. 

Customers  also  like  the  All  Purp>ose  Charge  Account  .  .  . 
because  they  feel  it  is  fair  to  everyone  buying  on  credit  .  .  . 
because  it  eliminates  the  confusion  that  existed  between 
the  various  types  of  credit  previously  offered. 

Although  the  stores  adopting  the  new  plan  use  varying 
techniques  in  changing  over  their  old  30-day  charge  and 
other  credit  accounts,  they  are  virtually  unanimous  in  re¬ 
porting  little  resistance  from  their  customers  to  the  change. 
Most  resistance  came  from  persons  with  balances  under  $10. 
On  the  whole,  this  resistance  was  negligible. 

What  Its  Critics  Fear.  As  in  the  case  of  most  innovations, 
there  are  definite  advantages  and  disadvantages  to  the  All 
Purpose  Credit  Plan,  all  of  which  must  be  considered  ex¬ 
haustively  by  any  merchant  considering  its  use.  Against 
the  advantages  discussed  above,  merchants  who  do  not  favor 
the  new  concept  point  to  some  disadvantages. 

They  warn  that  a  store’s  average  outstanding  balance  will 
soar  upward,  tying  up  considerable  additional  capital.  .  .  . 
They  caution  that  collection  {percentages  will  tend  to  de¬ 
crease  and  that  credit  managers  will  have  a  more  difficult  job 
in  controlling  accounts.  . . .  They  jxpint  out  that  a  store  loses 
its  punch  in  merchandising  credit  by  eliminating  the  other 
plans  tailored  to  sp)ecific  customer  needs.  . . .  They  call  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  credit  com{jetition  offered  by  some  stores  and 
by  community  bank  plans  which  do  not  assess  service  charges 
for  up  to  90-day  repayment  terms.  . . .  They  acknowledge  the 
risk  of  antagonizing  the  steady  patronage  and  good  will  of 
holders  of  the  old  30-day  charge  accounts.  .  .  .  They  ques¬ 
tion  the  claim  that  the  All  PurpKPse  Plan  will  help  build 
sales  volume.  .  .  .  They  feel  the  new  plan  which  lets  the 
customer  pay  varying  amounts  monthly  may  be  running 
counter  to  the  modern  psychology  permeating  the  nation’s 
young  families  of  budgeting  uniform  payments  each  month. 

Full  Review  Offered  by  CMD.  The  factors  that  induce  one 
store  to  install  the  plan  might  very  well  be  the  same  set  of 
circumstances  that  will  convince  another  merchant  he  should 
shy  away  from  it.  I  would  strongly  recommend  that  every 
merchant  study  the  comprehensive  discussion  of  the  .\11 
Purpose  Credit  Plan  in  the  1958-1959  Credit  Management 
Year  Book  currently  being  distributed  by  NRM.\’s  Credit 
Management  Division.  The  full  review  it  presents  of  this 
concept  will  help  each  retailer  to  decide  what  use  he  might 
make  of  this  program. 
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ALES  SLIPS  ONCE; 

IT  YOUR  COMPLETE  SALES  AUDIT 


You  can  wrap  up  your  entire  Daily  Audited  Sales  Report  on  a  Burroughs  Sensimatic  Accounting  Machine 
with  just  a  single  handling  of  the  sales  slips.  And  you  get  these  departmental  transaction  figures: 


TOTAL  STORE  SALES  AND  RETURNS 
By  types:  cash,  charge,  C.O.D.,  layaway 

TOTAL  SALES  BY  DEPARTMENTS 

TOTAL  NON-MERCHANDISE 

By  types:  alterations,  mapping,  postage  and  insurance,  etc. 

TOTAL  SALES  TAX 

TOTAL  FEDERAL  TAX  BY  DEPARTMENT  GROUPS 

TOTAL  NET  CLERK  SALES 

Automatic  preparation  of  clerk  commission  statement 

Yes,  it’s  as  simple  and  complete  as  that.  Take  the  one-step  Burroughs  Sensimatic  way  to 
complete,  accurate,  up-to-the-minute  sales  analysis.  Call  our  nearby  branch  and  see  what 
the  Sensimatic’s  combination  of  high-speed  automatic  operation,  flexibility  and  19-total 
capacity  can  do  for  you.  Or  write  for  our  new  folder  describing  the  Burroughs  Sales 
analysis  and  audit  plan.  Burroughs  Corporation,  Burroughs  Division,  Detroit  32,  Michigan. 

Burroughs  and  Sensimatic — TM’a 


Burroughs  Corporation 

“NEW  DIMENSIONS  I  in  electronics  and  data  processing  systems" 
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BALL  PEN 


'’ENCIL  &FT 


POUMTAIN 


Customera  are  free  of  problems  of  size,  color,  fit  or  gender! 
Scripto’s  Gift  Bar  offers  a  gift  for  everyone— at  a  price  for  everyone 

Retailers  are  free  of  problems  of  extra  counter  space, 
extra  stock,  and  seasonal  carryovers!  Scripto’s  Gift  Bar  takes 
less  space  than  two  easel  displays,  offers  a  complete  gift  line 
from  $1.00  to  $3.95  all  gift  boxed. 


gives  you  46.S%  Profit— includes  $6  FREE  GOODS. 
Compact,  colorful — all  pens  gift  boxed 

ASSORTMENT  A761  includes; 

1 2  Super  Dollar  Ball  Pens 
8  Satellite  Ball  Pens  $1.95  retail 
4  Gold  Satellite  Pens  $2.95  retail 
4  Matched  Twin  Sets  $2.00  retail 

3  Ink  Cartridge  Fountain  Pen  and  Pencil  Sets  $3.95  retail 

Your  Retail . $59.25 

Your  Cost .  35.55 


Plus  FREE  GOODS  (6  Super  Dollar  Ball  Pens) 


YOUR  PROFIT  $29.70 


Profit  packed  displays  of  SCRIPTO  Best  Sellers  —  All  in  Gift  Boxes 


a  Famous  Satellite  and  Golden 
Satellite  T315 — Golden  Satellite 
Retail  $17.70.  Six  pens  on  a 
display. 


a  Ink  Cartridge  Pen  and 
Matching  Pencil  Six  sets, 
assorted  colors — RS9S 
Retail  $23.70 


a  Super-Dollar  with  Golden 
Gift  Box  Assorted  two  tone 
colors  T206X — 12  pens 
Retail  $12.00 


a  Matched  Twins  Super  Dollar 
Pen  and  the  Lead  Pencil  R575X 
—  6  sets — Retail  $12.00 


the  best  in  writing  at  any  price 
the  best  in  selling  at  any  price. 


Scripto,  Inc.,  Atlanta,  Ga. — Scripto  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Canada- 
Scn'pto  Products  available  in  Canada  at  slightly  higher  prices. 
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Your  Salespeople  Are 
Better  Than  You  Think! 

By  Frank  J,  Waldenfels,  Management  Consultant 


Here's  how  you  can  put 
to  work  the  abilities  that 
are  often  dormant  or 
wasted.  Getting  better 
production  is  a  matter  of 
how  much  you  want  it! 


WE  can  get  better  production  from 
salespeople.  Some  companies 
have  improved  productivity  a  good 
deal.  One  company  I  am  familiar  with 
stepped  up  production  per  salesperson 
50  per  cent  over  a  six-year  period.  A 
small  chain  increased  from  an  average 
of  $21,000  to  $44,000  in  three  years’ 
time. 

How  did  they  do  it?  The  first  step 
was  to  recognize  the  problem  as  an  op- 
|x>rtunity  not  only  to  reduce  expense, 
but  to  improve  volume,  operations 
and  the  quality  of  customer  service,  as 
well  as  salespeople’s  earnings. 

The  second  step  was  to  unify  the 


responsibility  for  the  results.  In  too 
many  retail  companies,  responsibility 
for  sales  production  and  salary  exp>ense 
is  divided  among  buyers,  operations 
and  p)ersonnel  departments.  We  talk 
about  the  inter-service  rivalry  in  Wash¬ 
ington.  We  have  our  own! 

The  third  step  was  to  develop  a  co¬ 
ordinated  program,  to  be  administered 
systematically  and  continuously.  This 
program  began  with  providing  incen¬ 
tive  to  the  salespeople  so  that  they 
would  want  to  produce  more.  Next, 
the  number  of  salespeople  was  con¬ 
trolled  so  that  they  would  have  “room 
to  run.’’  It  was  found  that  eight  sales- 
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(4)  I  found  a  perfect  correlation 
between  the  kind  of  store  and  kind  of 
merchandise  and  the  degree  of  self¬ 
selection  found  desirable.  If  the  mer¬ 
chandise  had  few  variations  of  quality, 
size,  color,  fitting  and  fashion,  it  was 
all  right  for  customers  to  wait  on 
themselves. 

And  low  markup  and  self-service  go 
together.  But  what  works  for  pork 
and  beans,  or  thread,  doesn’t  work  for 
dresses  (except  the  cheapest,  most 
standardized  kind). 

Please  don’t  misunderstand  me.  No 
one  can  be  opposed  to  the  physical  ad¬ 
vantages  of  good  lighting,  layout,  pack¬ 
aging,  display,  or  work  simplification 
generally,  but  if  we  do  away  with  the 
salesperson,  we,  at  the  same  time,  do 
away  with  the  reasons  why  a  customer 
shops  in  a  department  store.  Too  many 
companies  took  the  attitude  that  once 
they  had  put  in  self-selection,  they 
could  forget,  or  at  least  not  emphasize, 
what  it  takes  to  get  maximum  produc¬ 
tion.  They  put  too  much  emphasis  on 
what  fixtures  could  do  and  cut  down 
on  what  salespeople  could  do. 

It  is  significant  that  the  latest  ex¬ 
periments  with  self-selection  are  com¬ 
bining  the  use  of  the  good  physical 
characteristics  of  the  method  with  the 
use  of  good  salespeople.  They  free  the 
salespeople  of  routine  stock  counting, 
making  change,  and  wrapping,  and 
make  them  more  purely  salespteople 
than  ever.  In  such  a  situation,  train¬ 
ing  and  other  supervision  are  more 
important  than  ever,  and  incentives 
are  needed  to  capitalize  on  the  quality 
variation. 

A  Three-Part  Program.  Getting  people 
to  produce  is  not  a  mystery!  A  person 
has  more  capacity  for  selling  than  any 
machine  or  fixture  yet  developed  and 
it  is  up  to  management  to  bring  it  out. 
The  problem  is  not  simple  and  simple 
measures  aren’t  enough,  but  the  poten¬ 
tials  are  tremendous. 

Here’s  a  tested  formula  which  has 
helped  me  many  times.  It’s  the  kind 
of  thing  you  should  paint  on  your 
wall: 

People  don’t  do  what  they  should 
for  just  three  reasons:  (1)  They  don’t 
know  how.  (2)  They  don’t  know  what 
is  expected.  (3)  They  don’t  know  what 
is  in  it  for  them.  (—Paul  Roberts) 

Providing  “know-how”  is  the  con¬ 
cern  of  supervision.  “What  is  expect- 


Management  can't  escape 
its  responsibilities  and  ex¬ 
pect  the  right  kind  of  results. 
It  can't  depend  on  engineers, 
advertisers  or  buyers  to  pro¬ 
vide  an  easy  substitute.  ^  ^ 


ed”  is  the  concern  of  management. 
“What  is  in  it  for  them”  involves 
motivation  of  the  individual. 

Some  companies  depend  on  super¬ 
vision  only.  By  supervision  I  mean 
training,  counseling,  directing,  over¬ 
seeing,  disciplining,  etc.  You  can  get 
general  agreement  that  p>ostwar  super¬ 
vision  has  been  very  weak.  In  many 
stores,  training  consists  mostly  of  orien¬ 
tation  to  store  system,  with  very  little 
selling  skill  development.  Conse¬ 
quently,  clerks  make  few  errors  in 
arithmetic  because  they  know  they’ll 
hear  about  it  if  they  do,  but  if  they 
neglect  giving  good  customer  service, 
nobody  seems  to  care. 

Some  stores  depend  on  motivation 
only.  It’s  wonderful  when  people  can 
supervise  themselves  —  much  cheaper 
and  easier,  too— and  many  do  better 
work  when  put  on  their  own.  On  the 
other  hand,  many  people  require 
supervision,  and  if  they  don’t  get  it,  the 
work  doesn’t  get  done.  They  should 
get  as  much  as  they  require,  no  more, 
no  less.  And  they  should  get  less  and 
less  as  they  demonstrate  they  don’t 
need  it,  so  that  they  can  put  more 
energy  into  production  and  less  into 
discussion,  delay,  frustration,  etc. 

Some  companies  provide  little  or  no 
management  leadership  and  complain 
about  how  poor  employees  are  or  how 
bad  customer  service  is.  Yet  they  do 
little  beyond  demanding  better  pro¬ 
duction  and  lower  cost.  This  kind  of 
management  approach  takes  the  form 
of  setting  a  salary  cost  budget,  usually 
“no  more  than  last  year’s.”  By  ignor¬ 
ing  wage  inflation,  they  hope  it  will 
go  away. 

This  is  the  greatest  delusion  in  re¬ 
tailing  and  probably  the  most  stub¬ 
born.  The  results  are  as  predictable 
as  that  night  will  follow  day.  First, 
the  number  of  salespeople  is  reduced 
because,  by  simple  arithmetic,  if  you 
have  higher  salary  rates  and  the  same 
number  of  total  dollars  to  spend,  you 
can’t  buy  as  many  hours  of  work.  Sec¬ 


ond,  customer  service  deteriorates. 
Third,  growth  programs  designed  to 
build  up  the  business  are  strangled, 
because  they  involve  work  and  work 
costs  money. 

Such  practices  do  not  constitute  real 
management  control  at  all.  On  the 
other  hand,  truly  marvelous  results 
can  come  when  management:  (1)  de¬ 
cides  what  it  wants  in  terms  of  total 
results,  sjrelled  out  in  realistic  objec¬ 
tives  on  service  and  growth  as  well  as 
sales  per  dollar;  (2)  organizes  and 
schedules  the  work,  providing  ade¬ 
quate  time  and  good  equipment;  (3) 
gets  good  p>eople  and  utilizes  their  time 
and  skill  intelligently,  and  (4)  pays 
them  in  relation  to  their  results.  In 
order  to  get  on  this  track,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  do  more  than  plan  hopefully 
on  paper.  And  it  is  necessary  for  man¬ 
agement  to  be  consistent.  It  can’t  keep 
jumping  from  one  objective  to  an¬ 
other,  one  time  insisting  on  volume, 
another  time  on  expense  control,  still 
another  time  on  customer  service.  All 
of  these  are  important  parts  of  the 
total  production  result  that  we  want. 

The  Strong  Supervisor.  In  my  opin¬ 
ion,  the  most  significant  movement 
in  retail  management  today  is  the 
strengthening  of  the  first-line  super¬ 
visor.  There  has  been  surprisingly 
little  publicity  about  it,  but  Federated, 
Penney’s,  Hudson’s,  and  other  com¬ 
panies  have  new  full-scale  programs  of 
supervisory  organization  and  pay 
either  in  effect  or  in  the  making. 

A  top  Sears,  Roebuck  official  told 
me  that  the  first-line  sujiervisor  was 
the  cornerstone  of  Sears’  success  in  the 
retail  business.  Fred  Lazarus  calls  it 
one  of  the  two  “Great  Opportunities 
of  Department  Stores  Today.”  Pen¬ 
ney’s  now  sees  it  as  the  main  factor  in 
whether  company  programs  are  car¬ 
ried  out. 

The  right  kind  of  supervision  pro¬ 
vides  an  organized  approach  to  better 
production  and  lower  cost.  It’s  this 
first-line  supervisor,  usually  called  "de¬ 
partment  manager,”  who  sees  that  cus¬ 
tomers  get  waited  on,  that  stocks  are 
filled  in,  that  reorders  are  sent  in,  that 
presentation  is  right.  He  sees  that 
salespeople  are  trained,  counseled,  di¬ 
rected,  and  that  their  time  is  scheduled 
so  that  they  are  on  duty  when  they  are 
needed  and  not  there  when  thiey  are 
not  needed.  (Cont’d  on  next  page) 
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One  of  the  big  advantages  of  the  de¬ 
partment  manager  arrangement  is  that 
there  is  a  person  who  is  interested  in 
and  has  a  reasonable  degree  of  ability 
to  do  a  coordinated  merchandising 
and  personnel  job— who  is  close  to  the 
sp>ot  where  transactions  take  place  and 
who  knows  what  customers  want. 

This  tends  to  reverse  the  process  of 
somebody  upstairs  trying  to  master¬ 
mind  what  customers  should  be  of¬ 
fered.  Instead  of  using  a  procedure  in 
which  salespeople  fill  out  “want  slips” 
to  which  nobody  pays  any  attention, 
the  department  manager  can  be  alert 
to  customer  reactions,  have  enough 
merchandising  knowledge  to  interpret 
such  reactions,  and  enough  initiative 
to  see  that  action  is  taken  upstairs. 

Pay  Plan  for  Supervisors.  Of  course, 
the  oi^nization  of  department  mana¬ 
gers  should  be  accompanied  by  a  good 
pay  plan.  Otherwise,  it’s  like  having 
a  fine  car  without  a  motor! 

I  don’t  mean  just  a  little  more  salary. 
The  pay  system  should  include  a  large 
element  of  incentive,  to  avoid  high 
fixed  costs,  to  provide  more  challenge 
and  more  interest  and  to  enable  the 
differences  in  remuneration  to  match 
the  differences  in  results.  It  should  be 
geared  to  the  kind  of  results  we  want 
and  the  caliber  of  the  person  we  want. 

The  department  manager  move¬ 
ment  offers  a  lot  of  promise  for  getting 
better  productivity  because  the  depart¬ 
ment  manager  can  look  after  many  of 
the  steps  in  the  production  process. 
The  cost  of  department  managers  will 
be  more  than  offset  by  the  improve¬ 
ment  in  operations. 

A  rounded  pay  plan  for  them  should 
include  frequent  reviews  of  {perform¬ 
ance  to  insure  that  we  are  getting  value 
for  our  money  and  growth  in  the  in¬ 
dividuals.  These  reviews  should  be 
tied  into  specific  results,  and  should 
not  be  general  ratings  of  Good,  Excel¬ 
lent,  Poor,  etc. 

Motivation  for  Salespeople.  I  like  to 
think  of  motivation  as  a  harp,  con¬ 
sisting  of  many  strings  and  full  of 
wonderful  music.  Sometimes  you  play 
one  string,  such  as  money,  or  desire 
for  advancement,  or  pride,  or  service 
attitude,  or  inspiration,  security,  self- 
expression,  and  freedom.  And  there 
are  other  forms  of  motivation.  Some¬ 
times  you  play  a  chord,  several  forms 


of  motivation  together.  It  is  wrong  to 
play  on  one  string  all  the  time,  because 
there  are  so  many  others  you  can  get 
so  much  out  of. 

Which  you  play  at  any  one  time  de¬ 
pends  on  the  circumstances.  But  in 
my  observation  and  experience,  money 
is  the  most  reliable  means  of  motivat¬ 
ing  most  of  the  people  most  of  the 
time.  Pep  meetings  and  other  motiva¬ 
tional  devices  seldom  have  the  staying 
power  of  cash  on  the  barrel-head.  So 
I  like  strong  money  incentives,  with 
this  qualification:  Never  pay  people 
in  money  alone!  On  the  other  hand, 
don’t  exp>ect  them  to  be  more  altruistic 
than  we  are.  They  can’t  afford  it. 

Compensation  for  Salespeople.  The 

pay  plan  for  salespeople  should  meet 
certain  requirements: 

(1)  It  should  pay  off  well  enough  to 
be  a  potent  inducement  to  produce 
more.  (This  rules  out  the  one-per-cent 
system.) 

(2)  Extra  earnings  beyond  basic 
salary  should  be  within  reach  of  the 
great  majority  of  salespeople.  You 
want  them  all  to  try  hard  and  your 
problems  are  almost  always  with  the 
mediocre  and  poor  producers.  If  extra 
earnings  are  out  of  reach,  they  give  up. 

(3)  There  should  be  equal  opf)or- 
tunity  for  people  in  various  depart¬ 
ments  (if  you  want  them  all  to  pro¬ 
duce  well). 

(4)  The  plan  should  be  well  bal¬ 
anced— so  that  no  objective,  such  as  ex¬ 
pense  control,  additional  volume  or 
better  customer  service  is  sacrificed  to 
the  others. 

(5)  It  should  be  easily  understood. 
But  remember,  salespeople  aren’t  in¬ 
terested  in  the  administrative  techni¬ 
calities.  They  want  to  know  how  to 
make  more  dough. 

(6)  Incentive  is  not  a  substitute  for 
adequate  salary,  and  neither  incentive 
nor  salary  is  a  substitute  for  non-finan- 
cial  motivation,  giving  recognition, 
etc.  Performance  reviews,  training  ses¬ 
sions,  and  interviews  in  which  we  show 
an  interest  in  employees  as  persons  are 
all  necessary  to  stimulate  enthusiasm 
and  improvement.  Incentives  and  p)er- 
sonal  interviews  are  potent  tools  by 
themselves.  Together,  they  are  atomic. 

But,  regardless  of  how  you  do  it,  be 
sure  the  people  want  to  produce  more. 
It  will  save  you  a  great  deal  of  time  if 
you  motivate  first,  and  then  show  how. 


Management's  Role.  Dynamic  man¬ 
agement  is  the  difference  between  hit- 
or-miss  production  and  full  capitaliza¬ 
tion  on  the  opportunity  that  the  quali¬ 
ty  variation  presents.  It’s  up  to  man¬ 
agement  to  provide  the  vision,  the 
courage  and  the  leadership.  This  h 
the  real  area  of  competition.  Any  com¬ 
pany  can  buy  merchandise,  fixtures, 
and  services  in  the  open  market.  The 
leal  differences  among  companies  are 
the  differences  in  management. 

Management’s  role  is  to  decide  the 
kind  of  store  it  will  have,  what  it  will 
give  the  customer  for  her  money, 
whether  there  will  be  high  standards 
of  courtesy,  friendliness,  suggestion 
selling,  grading  up,  etc.  Management 
then  provides  the  means.  It  also  de¬ 
cides  whether  the  sails  will  be  trimmed 
if  the  going  gets  a  little  rough,  and 
whether  growth  will  be  worked  at 
Management  checks  to  see  if  results 
are  as  planned.  Management  selects, 
trains,  directs,  counsels  and  stimulates 
its  people. 

This  is  a  lot  different  from  the  actual 
role  that  management  plays  in  many 
stores.  In  some  it  gives  almost  all  its 
attention  to  buying  merchandise,  and 
on  personnel  does  little  more  than  dic¬ 
tate  that  salary  expense  must  not  ex¬ 
ceed  a  certain  figure. 

So  getting  p)eople  to  produce  comes 
down  to  what  management  wants  and 
how  much  it  cares.  In  my  observation, 
the  managers  who  get  the  best  total 
profit  and  growth  in  the  long  run  are 
the  ones  who  take  the  time  and  trouble, 
to  do  what  management  alone  can  do 
in  the  production  process. 

The  encouraging  thing  about  dy¬ 
namic  management  is  that  it  concerns 
areas  which  are  largely  under  its  own 
control!  Actually,  most  of  our  profit 
leaks,  such  as  poor  control  of  salary 
expense,  markdowns,  “outs,”  are  the 
result  of  our  own  errors  of  omission. 

It  is  not  so  much  a  matter  of  what 
competitors  do,  or  the  government, 
nor  of  what  economic  conditions  are. 
It  is  a  matter  of  what  we  do  in  our 
own  stores! 

Portions  of  a  speech  at  the  Manage¬ 
ment  Development  Workshop  of  the 
Store  Management  and  Personnel 
Groups  which  was  held  at  Harvard 
University,  June  16th-19th,  in  coop¬ 
eration  with  the  tiarvard  Graduate 
School  of  Business  Administration. 
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Financial  Controls  for 
The  $2-5  Million  Store 


By  C,  Robert  Hubbard,  President  &  Treasurer, 
Hubbard's,  Inc.,  Albuquerque,  N.  M. 


These  are  simplified  procedures 
and  easily  maintained  forms 
which  give  a  fight  control  on 
open-to-buy  and  a  very  accurate 
forecast  of  cash  income  and  out¬ 
go,  projected  several  months 
ahead.  Like  most  systems  that  are 
both  simple  and  efficient,  this  one 
is  the  product  of  long  work,  many 
experiments  and  much  revision. 


IT’S  been  estimated  that  the  small 
businessman  spends  60  per  cent  of 
his  time  on  financial  problems.  This 
is  certainly  true  in  the  retail  field,  and 
most  acutely  true  in  the  case  of  the 
“small  big  store”  or  “big  small  store.” 

When  I  want  to  impress  friends  not 
in  the  retail  business,  I  tell  them  that 
we  are  the  largest  independent  retail 
organization  in  the  fourth  largest  state 
in  the  Union.  Retailers,  of  course, 
know  that  we  don’t  sell  goods  on  the 
basis  of  acres  of  land,  and  that  a  state¬ 
wide  population  of  around  750,000 
does  not  suppwart  any  huge  retail  or¬ 


Basic  Fixed  Payments 


1st  of  Month  payments 
Payroll— cash 
Leased  Dept.  Payroll 
Taxes 
Freight 
Petty  Cash 
Expenses 
S  &  H  Stamps 
TOTAL 

Leased  Departments 


Millinery 

Shoes 

TOTAL 

Loan  Repayments 
(Not  Monthly) 


Banks 

Other 

TOTAL 

Grand  Total  Payments 
Estimated  Deposits 
Cash  available  for  Mdse. 
Estimated  Mdse.  Purchases 
Cash  Difference  (-p  or  — ) 


ganization.  They  will  guess,  accurate¬ 
ly,  that  we  are  a  “big  small  store,”  in 
the  $2-$5-million  classification. 

Stores  of  this  volume  are  large 
enough  so  that  financial  control  is  one 
of  their  most  important  problems,  and 
a  reasonably  complex  one.  They  are 
certainly  too  large  to  handle  financial 
control  on  a  hit-or-miss  basis.  Yet  they 
are  too  small  to  be  able  to  hire  a  com¬ 
bination  treasurer  and  controller  cap¬ 
able  of  relieving  the  store  president  of 
this  important  resjwnsibility. 

When  I  re-assumed  the  treasurer’s 
duties  of  our  company  last  fall,  I  tried 

EXHIBIT  A  Cash  Position  Forecast 


to  set  up  simple,  adequate  controls 
that  could  be  maintained  with  the 
minimum  of  time  and  the  maximum 
of  control.  After  a  good  deal  of  trial 
and  error  we  have  worked  out  some 
simple  forms  that  accomplish  these  ob¬ 
jectives.  I  hope  this  description  of 
them  will  save  some  other  stores  the 
headaches  that  we  went  through. 

Semi-Annual  Cash  Position  Forecast 

This  report  (Exhibit  A)  is  prepared 
for  a  six-months  period,  60  days  before 
the  start  of  the  period.  Actual  figures 
are  picked  up  from  the  previous  year’s 
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EXHIBIT  B  Monthly  Cash  Position  Forecast 


1 - ^ - 

Estimated 

Deposits 

Expenses  and 

Deposit 

Other 

Deposits 

Actual 

Miscellaneous  Payments 

Estimated 

Actud 

£$t.  Act. 

Deposits 

(Month) 

To  Date 

Detail 

Total 

Total 

lit  of  Month 

00000 

S  ir  H  Stamps 

Leased  Depts. 

00000 

1 

2 

Merchandise 

4 

Freight  &  Petty  Cash 

00000 

5 

Payroll 

00000 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Merchandise 

11 

Freight  ir  Petty  Cash 

12 

Expenses 

13 

14 

15 

Taxes 

16 

Merchandise 

18 

Freight  ir  Petty  Cash 

19 

20 

Payroll 

21 

22 

Expenses 

23 

25 

Freight  &  Petty  Cash 

26 

Leased  Depts. 

27 

28 

29 

Merchandise 

30 

Taxes 

Total 

reports,  with  adjustments  made  to  re¬ 
flect  any  changes  in  any  of  the  items 
this  year  compared  with  last  year. 

The  forecast  of  deposits  is  last  year’s 
actual,  plus  or  minus  changes  in  sales 
estimates,  accounts  receivable,  etc. 

The  cash  available  for  merchandise 
on  this  report  is  arrived  at  on  a  finan¬ 
cial  basis  only,  on  the  first  draft,  then 
compared  with  the  merchandise  needs 
as  prepared  on  the  open-to-buy  report 
(Exhibit  C),  and  adjusted  to  reconcile 
the  merchandise  needs  with  the  ability 
to  finance  inventories. 

This  report  puts  you  in  a  position 
to  clearly  show  your  financial  institu¬ 
tion  your  cash  requirements  two  to 
eight  months  in  advance.  And  cash  re¬ 
quirements  spelled  out  far  in  advance 
are  much  more  easily  obtained.  • 

Monthly  Cash  Position  Forecast 

This  report  (Exhibit  B)  brings  the 
semi-annual  repmrt  down  to  a  daily 
basis  by  months,  governs  the  daily  cash 
flow  and  gives  “pulse  beats”  on  any 
number  of  major  functions. 

The  form  is  prepared  by  a  clerical, 
but  all  entries  are  made  by  me  daily. 


It  usually  takes  less  than  10  minutes. 
This  is  no  longer  than  it  would  take 
to  study  it  if  someone  else  prepared  it, 
and  when  you  enter  the  figures  from 
the  cashier  and  accounts  payable  de¬ 
partment  yourself  you  can't  help  but  be 
always  aware  of  the  current  condition. 

The  headings  on  the  form  are  mostly 
self-explanatory,  and  these  brief  com¬ 
ments  are  for  the  purpose  of  pointing 
up  some  of  the  corollary  benefits  de¬ 
rived  from  the  form: 

Deposits:  We  enter  last  year’s  de- 
p>osit  as  this  year’s  estimate.  Daily  we 
enter  the  current  day’s  deposits.  If  they 
are  running  below  the  previous  year 
on  equal  sales,  this  indicates  either  a 
change  in  cash-charge  relationship  or 
a  reduction  in  collection  percentage, 
and  deserves  further  detailed  analysis. 

The  Other  Deposits  column  is  used 
to  record  major  receipts  not  originat¬ 
ing  through  cash  sales  or  accounts  re¬ 
ceivables.  This  eliminates  distortion 
and  makes  it  possible  to  use  this  year’s 
report  in  preparing  next  year’s.  We 
also  fill  in  the  deposit  to  date,  esti¬ 
mated  and  actual. 

Expenses  and  Miscellaneous  Pay¬ 


ments  Detail:  In  this  column  we 
record  the  itemization  of  all  cash  pay¬ 
ments  by  date  and  fill  in  the  estimated 
amount.  First  of  the  month  payments 
include  rentals  and  monthly  payments 
of  all  kinds.  Payroll  is  last  year’s  actu¬ 
al  cash  paid  out,  and  if  this  year’s  fig¬ 
ure  is  higher  it  indicates  the  need  for 
a  detailed  analysis.  Actual  payments 
are  shown  in  the  actual  column  and 
any  differences  between  estimate  and 
actual  are  checked  out. 

Estimated  Merchandise  Payments: 
In  this  column  we  enter  the  estimated 
currently  due  merchandise  payments, 
based  on  O.T.B.  reports  (Exhibit  C). 

Merchandise  Added  and  Paid;  Mer¬ 
chandise  TO  Date:  These  two  columns 
give  us  a  daily  picture  of  the  flow  of 
merchandise.  As  accounts  payable 
vouchers  invoices,  the  total  is  entered 
here  in  black  and  the  payments  to 
vendors  and  claims  are  entered  in  red. 
We  start  the  first  of  the  month  with  the 
total  of  vendor  accounts  payable  and 
by  posting  to  this  daily  as  we  pay  ven¬ 
dors  and  voucher,^ new  shipments  we 
see  what  our  flow  of  merchandise  is 
and  how  close  it'  is  coming  to  our  esti- 
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soon  as  the  month’s  sales  are  available, 
usually  on  the  2nd.  This  figure  is 
checked  and  adjusted  on  the  10th, 
when  the  Sales  and  Stock  Report  is 
issued. 

Orders  are  signed  daily  and  deduct¬ 
ed  from  the  proper  month’s  Of>en-to- 
Buy,  so  that  there  is  a  running  O.T.B. 
figure  by  departments  at  all  times. 
Small  cancellations  and  markdowns 
are  not  taken  into  consideration  as 
these  figures  are  used  as  a  safety  valve 
to  give  five  to  10  per  cent  leeway  on 
the  conservative  side. 

These  three  reports— the  semi-an¬ 
nual  Cash  Position  Forecast,  the 
Monthly  Cash  Position, Report,  and 
the  Of)en-to-Buy  Report— give  us  the 
daily  pulse  of  the  business.  We  also 
have,  of  course,  a  monthly  Stock  and 
Sales  Report,  Profit  and  Loss  State¬ 
ment,  Accounts  Receivable  Report, 
and  the  usual  Daily  Flash  on  sales  be¬ 
fore  closing.  Our  basic  principle  of 
control  is  strong  emphasis  on  “pulse” 
reports  and  detailed  analysis  when  the 
“pulse”  flutters.  We  feel  there  are  too 
many  reports  which  are  matters  of  tra¬ 
dition  and  are  not  used. 

As  to  our  own  solution— probably 
controllers  will  say  it’s  the  approach 
of  a  merchandise  man,  and  maybe  mer¬ 
chandise  men  will  say  it’s  the  approach 
of  a  controller.  Both  could  be  right! 
We  find  that  it  works,  and  we  hope  our 
experience  will  be  of  some  value  to 
other  stores. 


mates.  It  also  gives  us  a  good  idea  of 
the  flow  of  work  through  the  receiv¬ 
ing  and  marking  rooms  as  well  as  the 
accounts  payable. 

Ten  minutes  a  day  spent  on  posting 
this  report  gives  a  good  control  on 
many  factors,  and  warning  signals  on 
many  more.  Posting  of  taxes  due,  bank 
loans,  etc.,  to  this  rejx>rt  also  serves  as 
an  excellent  tickler  file,  assuring  that 
important  payments  will  not  be  late. 

Open-to-Buy  Report 

This  rep>ort  (Exhibit  C)  is  prepared 
for  each  department  and  also  for  Total 
Owned  Departments.  The  figures  are 
arrived  at  by  modifying  M.O.R.  figures 
in  consultation  with  the  buyers  and 
merchandise  managers,  taking  into 
consideration  basic  company  policies 
and  unusual  individual  store  charac¬ 
teristics.  If  the  merchandise  require¬ 
ments  in  any  one  month  come  out  far 
more  than  the  company’s  ability  to 
finance,  they  have  to  be  trimmed;  but 
it  is  interesting  that  carefully  worked 
out  merchandising  plans  and  financial 
plans  usually  mesh  without  difficulty. 

We  take  the  On  Order  Report  on 


the  25th,  and  by  taking  previous 
month’s  On  Order  and  orders  placed 
minus  current  On  Order  we  arrive 
rather  accurately  at  receipts  and  can 
closely  estimate  Estimated  Stock  as 


EXHIBIT  C  Open-to-Buy  Report 


DEPARTMENT 


MONTH 


Last  year’s  stock 
Planned  stock 
Actual  stock 
Estimated  stock 
On  order 
Total  obligation 
Estimated  sales 
Previous  year’s  sales 
Actual  sales  this  year 
Calculated  stock 
Planned  stock 
O.T.B.  retail 
O.T.B.  cost 
Adjusted  O.T.B.  cost 


Orders  placed 


amt.  otb. 


amt.  otb. 
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The  Case  of  the 

Overloaded  Warehouse 


By  James  H,  Leary, 

Vice  President  and  Director  of  Industrial  Engineering, 
Norman  Jaspan  Associates,  Inc. 


Excellent  expense  reduction  has 
been  accomplished  by  some  stores 
in  receiving,  marking,  branch  store 
transfer,  wrapping,  packing  and  other 
customer  service  areas.  Very  few,  how¬ 
ever,  have  faced  up  to  warehouse  or 
service  building  operation  and  con¬ 
cerned  themselves  with  the  enormous 
bite  it  takes  out  of  store  profits.  To¬ 
day’s  retail  warehousing  situation 
may  be  summed  up  in  three  words— 
it’s  overloaded,  overlooked  and  over¬ 
budget. 

Put  It  in  the  Warehouse!  Over  the 
years  a  host  of  activities  and  opera¬ 
tions  have  invaded  the  warehouse,  all 
taking  their  toll  in  floor  space.  Ware¬ 
house  sales  have  grown  in  frequency 
and  scope.  Today,  selling  units  have 
carved  out  fixed  areas  and  are  a  perma¬ 
nent  part  of  some  warehouses. 

Another  activity,  catalog  operations, 
takes  a  respectable  piece  of  space.  The 
typical  setup  includes  an  area  to  ac¬ 
commodate  incoming  shipments;  an 
opening,  checking  and  preparation 
area;  a  wrapping  and  bin  storage  area; 
an  order  processing  unit  and  a  picking 
and  shipping  operation.  It  is  true 
that  the  space  reverts  back  to  general 
use  during  off-season  periods,  but  its 
full  utilization  is  usually  impossible 
due  to  the  sp>ecialized  arrangement  of 
the  equipment. 

Branch  Store  Needs.  As  branch  stores 
increase  in  number  and  size,  the  space 
required  for  warehouse  transfer  oper¬ 
ations  increases.  But  that’s  only  part 
of  the  story:  more  important  is  the 
location  and  tyjje  of  space  required. 
It  must  be  adjacent  to  a  truck  dock, 
and  in  most  cases  portions  of  the  dock 
and  truck  well  must  be  assigned  to  the 
operation.  There  must  be  sufficient 


marshalling  area  so  that  the  merchan¬ 
dise  can  be  segregated  according  to 
store  destination.  In  multi-story  struc¬ 
tures  there  must  be  an  unobstructed 
flow  to  vertical  transportation,  and 
additional  areas  on  each  level  are  usu¬ 
ally  assigned  as  temporary  storage 
zones.  All  these  transfer  activities  and 
requirements  use  space,  contribute  to 
the  general  traffic  problem,  and  super¬ 
impose  a  tightly  scheduled  service  on 
the  warehouse  facilities. 

Sales-Supporting  Activities.  To  in¬ 
crease  selling  space,  many  stores  have 
moved  supporting  activities  into  the 
warehouse.  Sometimes  the  complete 
receiving  and  marking  operations  have 
been  relocated. 

Properly  planned  and  engineered 
marking  units  have  proved  successful 
at  remote  locations.  Where  the  truck 
docking  facilities  are  adequate  to 
handle  the  additional  load  (both  re¬ 
ceiving  and  transfer);  where  the  paper¬ 
work  system  is  designed  to  allow  im¬ 
mediate  processing,  and  where  buyers 
and  vendors  follow  prescribed  proced¬ 
ures,  economical  operations  have  re¬ 
sulted.  Problems  have  developed  where 
distribution  instructions  were  inade¬ 
quate  or  lacking,  resulting  in  abuses 
by  buyers  and  unnecessary  handling 
and  transportation  costs. 

But  in  any  case,  the  principal  effects 
on  the  warehousing  facility  itself  have 
been:  reduction  of  receiving  docks  and 
storage  areas,  revisions  in  security  pro¬ 
visions  (caused  primarily  by  the  in¬ 
creased  number  of  employees  entering 
the  building  and  the  exposure  of  a 
different  character  of  merchandise) 
and  the  possible  introduction  of  new 
job  classifications,  along  with  a  higher 
wage  scale. 

Many  stores  have  relocated  to  the 


warehouse  their  accounting  and  cleri¬ 
cal  operations,  display,  fixtures,  sign 
shop,  workrooms  and  maintenance 
shops.  Some  of  these  make  good  use  of 
the  high  ceiling  conditions,  but  most 
usually  require  new  lighting,  changes 
in  heating  and  ventilation  and  numer¬ 
ous  other  alterations,  as  well  as  park¬ 
ing  facilities.  Often  it  would  seem 
more  advantageous,  both  to  the  ware¬ 
house  and  the  operation  involved,  to 
locate  it  in  rented  space  better  suited 
to  its  requirements  and  closer  to  the 
main  store. 

The  Typical  Plant.  Let  us  now  take 
a  look  at  the  physical  aspects  of  the 
warehouse  into  which  we  have  jammed 
all  these  activities.  The  typical  ware¬ 
house  would  consist  of  several  build¬ 
ings.  Some  would  be  adjacent  and 
have  connecting  doors.  Others  would 
be  connected  by  bridges  and  ramps. 
Possibly  one  would  be  several  blcxks 
away  and  share  the  receiving  dock  and 
elevator  with  other  tenants.  Mezza¬ 
nines  and  other  marginal  areas  of  as¬ 
sorted  sizes  would  be  scattered  through¬ 
out  the  structures.  Obvious  problems 
would  be  differences  in  floor  eleva¬ 
tions,  a  multiplicity  of  walls  and  other 
physical  obstructions. 

Practically  all  buildings  would  have 
inadequate  docks  and  platforms.  Ver¬ 
tical  transportation  would  be  limited 
in  capacity  and  slow  in  movement, 
setting  the  pace  for  the  general  tempo 
of  activity.  The  elevators  would  be 
responsible  for  a  large  number  of  non¬ 
productive  man-hours,  because  of  the 
prolonged  waiting  periods.  The  floor 
loading  characteristics  would  vary 
from  building  to  building  and  possi¬ 
bly  within  the  ^parate  structures. 
Constant  surveillance  would  be  man¬ 
datory  as  a  safety  precaution.  Ground 
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floors  and  basements  would  probably 
be  the  only  areas  with  a  satisfactory 
rating  for  an  upto-date  operation  em¬ 
ploying  mechanical  handling  equip 
ment.  Stacking  heights  would  vary 
considerably  and  there  would  be  vari¬ 
ations  within  individual  floors. 

Expenses  Are  of  Many  Kinds.  Operat¬ 
ing  expenses  are  going  up,  and  the 
rate  of  increase  accelerates  as  the 
workload  climbs.  These  conditions 
attract  attention,  but  the  alarming 
thing  is  that  the  indirect  costs  of  an 
inefficient  plant  are  often  underesti¬ 
mated.  Prolonged  processing  cycles, 
long  delivery  dates  and  broken  prom¬ 
ises  sooner  or  later  influence  cash  re¬ 
ceipts.  Merchandise  damage  increases 
as  a  result  of  hasty,  improper  slorage, 
temporary  holding,  re-wareht  us'*'  ■ 
and  other  extra  handlings. 

When  working  conditions  are  im¬ 
paired,  bad  work  habits  follow.  House¬ 
keeping  becomes  next  to  impossible 
and  defined  lines  of  responsibility  be¬ 
come  fuzzy.  Control  of  stock  and  ag¬ 
ing  come  close  to  being  academic  and 
expediency  becomes  the  rule.  Security 
breaks  down  and  dishonesty  becomes 
more  prevalent.  Supervision  falters, 
and  a  “don't-give-a-damn”  attitude 
breaks  into  the  open.  Employees  free¬ 
ly  decry  the  futility  of  it  all,  and 
grumble  that  management  expects  the 
impossible  from  inadequate  facilities. 

We  Need  a  New  Warehouse!  When 
the  untenable  situation  is  finally  rec¬ 
ognized  as  such,  a  new  building  pro¬ 
gram  is  likely  to  seem  imperative. 
Conferences  are  held,  available  loca¬ 
tions  considered,  sites  visited  and 
building  types  pondered. 

Arrangements  are  made  to  visit  re¬ 
cently  built  warehouses  and  some  older 
ones  that  have  been  modernized.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  the  usual  practice  is  to 
concentrate  study  on  retail  warehouses 
only.  It  would  be  wise  to  include  the 
new  facilities  of  some  of  the  store’s 
vendors  and  other  industrial  firms. 
Other  fields  have  much  in  common 
with  retailing  in  the  areas  of  ware¬ 
housing,  distribution  and  control  of 
materials. 

After  a  survey,  equipment  require¬ 
ments  are  drawn  up,  the  preliminary 
building  requirements  are  defined  and 
the  costs  are  estimated. 

One  quick  look  at  the  plans  built 
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up  in  this  way  would  reveal  to  the 
trained  eye  a  combination  of  inflexible 
tailored  elements— what’s  commonly 
referred  to  in  the  field  as  a  “strait- 
jacket”  solution.  Most  disturbing 
would  be  the  cost  estimates  and  par¬ 
ticularly  the  equipment  budget.  (It’s 
been  said  of  some  famous  recent  instal¬ 
lations  that  they  have  so  many  labor- 
saving  devices  one  could  never  find 
time  enough  to  use  them  all.  Even  if 
used,  some  would  never  justify  their 
cost  and  others  would  quite  possibly 
add  to  operating  expenses.) 

Now  management  takes  startled  ex¬ 
ception  to  the  large  capital  expendi¬ 
tures  recommended,  and  the  planners 
are  told  to  restudy  and  pare  the  pro¬ 
ject  down  to  size.  The  whole  project 
gets  back  to  reality  as  everyone  in¬ 
volved  realizes  that  while  better  facili¬ 
ties  are  needed,  a  new  building  pro¬ 
gram  is  not  mandatory. 

Better  facilities  do  not  always  mean 
something  new,  in  the  way  of  build¬ 
ings  or  even  of  equipment.  Many 
times  a  change  in  techniques,  systems 
or  procedures  will  work  wonders,  and 
these  possibilities  should  be  the  first 
to  be  investigated. 

Overloading.  Closer  coordination  and 
all  around  team  work  can  result  in 
lower  inventories  and  saner  opera- 
ations.  When  the  merchandising  man 
is  approached  on  inventories,  he  usu¬ 
ally  says  that  he  really  should  have 
more  stock  but  he  doesn’t  have  the 
space;  or  that  if  he  has  as  many  units 

A  Visual  Audit  of  Space  Usage 

OVER  the  years,  there  has  always 
been  the  problem  of  utilizing  to 
the  fullest  the  high  ceiling  height  pro¬ 
vided  throughout  a  warehouse.  The 
percentage  of  floor  space  occupied  by 
functions  not  utilizing  this  headroom 
varies  widely  from  one  company  to 
another,  but  in  practically  all  cases  it 
is  amazingly  large.  A  visual  survey 
often  reveals  interesting  results. 

Walk  through  the  warehouse  and 
rate  each  section  as  to  whether  it's 
using  a  height  of  nine  feet  or  using 
less.  Record  the  number  of  individual 
bays  falling  within  each  group  and 
calculate  the  percentage.  At  the  same 
time,  you  might  also  rate  each  bay  as 


as  the  count  in  our  space  audit  indi¬ 
cates,  he  is  overboard.  Recently  a  chap 
in  the  latter  category  insisted  that  the 
unit  count  was  in  error  and  accepted 
our  invitation  to  accompany  us  to  the 
warehouse  and  witness  a  recount.  The 
survey  figures  were  substantiated— he 
was  overboard  to  the  tune  of  57  per 
cent.  This  can  represent  a  lot  of  space, 
especially  when— as  in  this  case— the 
merchandise  happens  to  be  mattresses. 
Whenever  these  conditions  are  en¬ 
countered,  associated  problems  of  ag¬ 
ing,  damage  and  the  like  are  almost 
always  found.  Correction  of  these  con¬ 
ditions  may  contribute  enough  im¬ 
provement  to  satisfy  current  needs; 
but  it  will  seldom  allow  for  expansion. 

Lightening  the  Load.  Another  approach 
is  the  farming  out  of  certain  activities. 
Delivery  functions  have  been  handled 
this  way  for  many  years.  Practically 
every  type  of  workroom  and  service 
operation  has  been  contracted  out  by 
one  store  or  another.  Many  have  as¬ 
sisted  their  former  workroom  mana¬ 
gers  in  setting  up  outside  units.  In 
other  cases,  local  stores  have  jxjoled 
their  work  in  jointly  owned  ventures. 
These  range  all  the  way  from  freight 
handling  and  clerical  functions  to 
workroom  and  delivery  services.  In 
almost  all  instances,  the  stores  have 
retained  control  of  quality  and  service, 
reduced  expenses  and  made  available 
large  areas  of  floor  space  in  both  store 
and  service  buildings. 

(Continued  on  next  page) 


to  whether  it  is  more  than  half  occu¬ 
pied  or  less  than  half  occupied  from  a 
cube  standpoint.  (Omit  all  established 
aisles  in  estimating  ratings;  should 
there  be  stock  in  them  consider  it  as 
being  stored  in  the  adjacent  bays.) 
Note  the  number  of  bays  fully  occu¬ 
pied  (90  to  100  per  cent)  and  those 
empty  (less  than  10  per  cent  full). 
Work  a  refinement  of  the  figures  on 
the  bins,  shelving  and  racks.  Tally  the 
number  of  bins  that  are  full,  more  then 
half  full,  less  than  half  full,  and  empty. 
Anyone  doing  an  estimate  like  this  will 
have  a  different  view  of  his  warehous¬ 
ing  operation  and  facilities. 

—James  H.  Leary 


? 
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LINE  UPON  LINE 


Two  retailers  attending  a  conference  at  Atlantic 
City  strolled  on  the  Boardwalk  between  sessions, 
combining  an  admixture  of  ocean  air  with  some 
ideas  on  scientific  merchandising  they  had  spent 
the  morning  in  absorbing.  Suddenly,  one  seized 
his  companion’s  arm  and  drew  him  into  a  candy 
emporium  whose  sign  announced:  “Salt  Water 
Kisses  Cut  To  Fit  The  Mouth.”  .  .  .  Assortments 
of  pink,  yellow,  w'hite,  green,  and  peppermint- 
stick  striped  kisses  overflowed  the  glass  bins  and 
made  it  difficult  not  to  overbuy.  Ordering  boxes  mailed  to  family  and 
friends  back  home,  the  first  merchant  remarked:  “You  see,  even  the  seaside 
\  endors  have  gone  scientific.  Every  one  of  these  pieces  is  ‘Cut  To  Fit  ’Fhe 
Mouth’.”  .  .  .  His  friend,  directing  a  canny  glance  at  the  colorful  cases  as 
he  made  his  own  selections,  noted  that  the  individually-wrapped  candies 
were  of  uniform  cut.  “Ye-e-s-s,”  he  drawled  in  dubious  agreement,  “hut 
xoliose  mouth?” 

Voe  been  reading  ♦  •  ♦  all  about  the  Traffic  Group’s  frontal 

assault  on  transportation  costs  through  their  new  Shipping  lNSTiu’t:rioNs 
Servici'.,  admirably  devised  to  meet  the  indwidual  needs  of  separate  stores. 
'Fhe  only  things  standardized  about  the  plan  are  the  approach  and  the 
formula.  As  the  descriptive  flyer  puts  it,  “Each  Shipping  Instructions 
Guide  is  a  custom-tailored  proposition.”  It  is  cut  to  fit  your  store  and  your 
store  alone.  No  other  store  can  use  it,  since  the  conditions  governing  receipt 
of  shipments  vary  so  widely  from  store  to  store.  . . ,  The  information  the 
Traffic  Group  needs  in  order  to  prepare  a  Guide  for  you  is  a  list  of  your 
shipping  points  and  the  kinds  of  merchandise  received  from  each  point. 
Leonard  Mongeon,  manager,  proposes  that  you  “take  the  information  from 
your  freight  bills  because  we  need  the  exact  classification  description  of 
merchandist'  as  used  by  freight  carriers.”  Write  him  at  NRMA  for  a  full 
description  of  the  service  which  stores  all  over  the  country  report  as  most 
effective  in  reducing  costs.  ,  ,  ,  Inw'ard  Transportation  costs  are  in  the 
neighborhood  of  1%  of  Net  Sales.  Offering  sure  savings  in  this  zone  of 
costs,  the  Shipping  Instructions  Service  charges,  beginning  with  a  mini¬ 
mum  per  store  of  $100,  are  the  fnerest  fraction  of  the  beneficial  effects  of 
the  system.  .  .  .  Articles  in  Traffic  Topics  have  been  pointing  up  the 
need  for  sharper  management  attention  to  transportation  cost  cuts  for 
some  time.  Two  of  them  in  particular  may  put  you  many  dollars  ahead 
of  your  present  performance.  In  the  September  and  October  issues  of 
19.57,  Traffic  Topics  readers  were  given  pajjer  hints  by  Loren  C.  Spade¬ 
man  of  Hudson’s,  Detroit,  and  S.  Ted  Lewald  of  Gottschalk’s,  Fresno, 
which  are  cashable  for  real  money  in  improved  Receiving  Room  practices. 
.  .  .  Mr.  Spademan  analyzes  alternative  handlings  of  incoming  merchan¬ 
dise  where  branch  stores  complicate  the  operation.  Summarized,  his  four 
factors  faxioring  central  receiving  are:  Operating  Benefits,  Merchandising 
Benefits,  Inbound  Transportation,  and  Paperwork  Control,  the  three  fac¬ 
tors  fax'oring  decentralized  receiving  being:  the  Time  Factor,  the  Cost  of 
Transfer,  and  Space  Requirements.  . . .  Mr.  Lewald  discusses  Controlling 
the  Transportation  Dollar— /n  An  Era  of  Constantly  Rising  Rates.  His 
experience  shows  inexntable  increases  minimized  “through  our  traffic  de¬ 
partment’s  presistently  keeping  after  vendors  to  eliminate  minimums  xvher- 
ex'er  possible— most  economical  shipping  instructions— all  possible  consoli¬ 
dations— insistence  that  x’endors  use  lighter  containers— and  many  other 
such  controls. 


{Continued  from  page  19) 
Adding  Space.  When  the  decision  is 
in  favor  of  more  space,  the  most  attrac¬ 
tive  plan  is  usually  the  enlargement  of 
the  present  warehouse.  But  sometimes 
—perhaps  more  often  than  not— this 
is  impractical  or  impossible.  Even 
when  there  is  suitable  adjacent  land, 
its  acquisition  may  not  fit  in  with  the 
store’s  long-term  development  plans. 

One  successful  plan  for  warehous¬ 
ing  in.  two  locations  is  based  on  the 
physical  characteristics  of  the  mer¬ 
chandise.  The  main  warehouse  is 
usually  designated  for  the  handling  of 
all  bulk  goods.  The  other  locations 
are  consolidated  into  one  large  unit 
suitable  for  the  handling  of  non-bulk. 
(.\t  times,  this  arrangement  is  reversed, 
depending  on  building  characteristics, 
location,  delivery  facilities  and  other 
considerations.)  The  resulting  setup, 
though  still  a  split  operation,  is  much 
more  efficient  because  of  the  grouping 
of  materials  of  similar  characteristics. 
It  also  permits  the  utilization  of  one 
structure  where  the  operational  re¬ 
quirements  can  be  satisfied  with  physi¬ 
cal  conditions  of  a  lower  order  than 
those  necessary  where  everything  is 
handled  in  one  building. 

Investigate  Rental  Space.  Since  World 
War  II,  many  structures  have  been 
Iniilt  that  are  well  suited  to  retail 
w'arehousing  requirements  and  avail- 
ble  at  attractive  rental  terms.  The 
postwar  expansion  programs  of  many 
industrial  and  distributing  firms  part¬ 
ly  account  for  their  availability,  along 
with  the  trend  to  mergers  and  reloca¬ 
tions.  In  many  cases,  the  ow'ners  will 
make  structural  alterations  if  the 
lease  is  long  enough.  Rental  of  a  por¬ 
tion  of  a  large  single-story  structure 
can  permit  later  adjacent  expansion. 

Professional  Help.  The  time  to  call  in 
outside  assistance  on  the  warehouse 
problem  is  in  the  very  first  stage,  when 
a  study  of  the  present  operation  and 
facilities  is  being  made  and  before  any 
fixed  conclusions  are  reached  about 
additional  space  or  facilities.  The  pit- 
falls  of  expensive  and  over-rated  equip¬ 
ment  and  systems  can  be  avoided  and 
a  well-engineered  layout  assured. 
Whether  the  solution  is  to  build,  to 
rent  or  simply  to  reorganize,  the  ex¬ 
perience  and  the  outside  point  of  view 
of  the  experts  are  Equally  important. 
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STOP 

STOCK 

SHRINKAGE 


with  tamper-proof  price-marking! 


Model  50 


Model  70 


Price-Mark  Soft  Goods 

with  MONARCH 
Switch -Proof 
Tickets 


Price-Mark  with 

MONARCH 
Tamper-Proof 
Senso  Labels! 


FIRM  NAMt 

E49  8054 
75-L  44 

8  X  10 
$1.98 


Monarch  has  Tamper-Proof 
Senso  Labels  —  cannot  be 
switched  from  one  item  to 
another  without  defacing 
label.  Senso  labels  require  no 
moistening  .  .  .  can  be  price- 
marked  swiftly  with  a  variety 
of  Monarch  price-marking 
machines.  A  few  representa¬ 
tive  models  are  shown. 

Monarch  Price-Marking 
stops  stock  shrinkage  . . .  stops 
"leaks”  in  profits. 


The  way  the  pin  is  bent  makes 
Monarch  Pin-On  tickets  im¬ 
possible  to  remove  and  re¬ 
insert  properly  in  another 
ticket  —  e»</j  switching  tickets. 
Monarch  Pin-On  Machines 
price-mark  and  attach  Pin-On 
tickets  swiftly,  all  in  one 
operation. 

Clear,  legible,  tamper-proof 
price-marking  the  Monarch 
way  insures  selling  at  correa 
prices. 


Junior  Model 


Model  40 


Send  for:  Illustrated  folders,  and 
sample  tickets,  tags  and  labels.  Yours 
without  obligation. 


Model  67 


Model  80 


^^The  MONARCH  Marking  System  Company 

216  South  Torrence  Street  •  Dayton  3,  Ohio 
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Reciprocal  Trade.  NRMA  members  are  happy  over  the  part 
they  played  in  securing  passage  of  the  President’s  Reciprocal 
D  I  I,  u  Trade  Agreements  Act.  The  Association  was  ably  repre- 

^  JOnn  nazen,  sented  at  Congressional  hearings  by  James  S.  Schramm  of 

jBA  '^'ce  President  for  the  J.  S.  Schramm  Company,  Burlington,  Iowa. 

Government  Affairs, 

NRMA  Taxation.  Benjamin  M.  Parker,  chairman  of  NRMA’s 

Taxation  Committee  and  an  expert  in  the  tax  held,  kept 
l)oth  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  the  Senate 
^  Finance  Committee  advised  on  a  number  of  occasions  during 

the  year  as  to  NRMA’s  viewpoint  on  tax  matters  relating  to 

CONGRESS  has  ended  one  of  the  most  hectic  sessions  in  income,  excise,  and  corporate  tax  policies,  and  presented  a 
the  jx;acetime  history  of  the  country.  program  for  the  relief  of  small  businesses. 

How  did  retailers  fare  in  this  session?  Over-all,  because 

of  alertness  on  the  part  of  hundreds  of  retailers  w'ho  are  Parcel  Post.  Senator  A.  S.  Monroney  of  Oklahoma  presented 
members  of  NRMA,  many  of  the  problems  that  were  evident  to  Congress  this  year  a  bill  designed  to  eliminate  the  in¬ 
last  January  have  been  successfully  avoided.  equities  of  parcel  post  size  and  weight  limits.  NRMA  pre¬ 

sented  a  strong  case  for  the  elimination  of  the  present  re- 
The  Wage-Hour  Law.  For  another  year  coverage  under  the  strictive  Public  Law  199  when  John  McDougal,  of  Wood- 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  was  not  extended  to  the  retail  and  ward  &  Lothrop  of  Washington,  appeared  before  a  subcom- 
service  trades.  The  pressures  this  year  were  greater  than  mittee  of  the  Senate  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee, 
ever.  But,  as  we  observed  here  some  months  ago,  the  inde-  Although  Senator  Monroney’s  bill  was  not  acted  upon  dur- 
cision  of  the  labor  unions  as  to  what  kind  of  legislation  they  ing  the  past  session,  he  has  announced  that  he  will  reintro- 
w’anted  was  of  great  help  to  retailing.  duce  it  early  in  the  next  session. 

The  unions,  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  and  many  members 
of  Congress  had  urged  that  expanded  coverage  be  made  one 
of  the  early  actions  of  the  85th  Congress.  But,  as  in  past  years, 
retailers  made  known  to  their  national  legislators  the  multi¬ 
plicity  of  problems  that  would  arise  in  trying  to  apply  a 
minimum-wage-and-hour  law  to  nearly  two  million  retail 
establishments  located  in  communities  of  all  sizes  through¬ 
out  the  nation.  No  doubt  the  same  supporters  of  federal 
control  for  retailing  will  become  vocal  again  in  January. 


Aid  to  Small  Business.  Several  measures  were  adopted  to 
help  make  the  lot  of  the  small  businessman  easier.  The 
Small  Business  Administration,  created  as  a  temporary  agen¬ 
cy  in  1953,  was  made  permanent.  The  ceiling  on  individual 
loans  was  raised  from  $250,000  to  $350,000  and  the  interest 
rate  reduced  from  six  per  cent  to  5i/^  per  cent.  Under  new 
law's,  $250  million  in  loan  authority  was  created;  faster  tax 
w'rite-offs  on  the  new  equipment  are  allowed;  losses  can  be 
carried  back  three  years,  and  estate  taxes  on  a  business  held 
Kennedy-lves  Bill.  The  Association  exerted  every  effort,  by  a  few  persons  can  be  paid  in  10  years  instead  of  15  months, 
along  with  other  retail  and  manufacturing  groups,  to  defeat 

a  weak  over-all  labor  bill  in  the  closing  days  of  the  session.  Looking  Ahead.  What  about  next  year?  We  can  only  guess. 
The  Kennedy-lves  bill  was  given  rough  treatment  in  the  but  here  are  a  few  guesses  we  think  are  pretty  safe: 

House  of  Representatives  when  a  last-ditch  effort  was  made  Wage-hour  legislation  will  be  a  major  issue.  The  same 
to  pass  the  bill  under  a  suspension  of  the  rules  of  the  House,  will  hold  true  for  a  major  labor  bill.  Management  was  suc- 
NRMA  centered  its  opposition  on  the  plan  to  pass  an  im-  cessful  this  year  in  preventing  action  on  a  weak  bill.  Next 
portant  piece  of  legislation  without  the  benefit  of  public  year  the  approach  will  have  to  be  of  the  positive  variety.  . . . 
hearings.  Every  member  of  the  House  who  voted  against  NRMA  was  active  this  year  in  preventing  action  on  a  pre¬ 
suspending  the  rules  should  be  complimented  for  his  action  merger  notification  bill.  This  subject  will  be  with  us  again 
by  the  businessmen  in  his  district.  It  was  not  an  easy  vote,  in  1959.  . . .  Legislation  granting  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
for  the  combined  pressure  of  the  unions  and  the  House  authority  to  regulate  consumer  credit  will  get  active  support, 
leadership  was  applied  freely.  .  •  .  More  action  on  fair  trade  is  expected: 
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The  Cut  of  Mour  Jtb  ts  the  title  of  the  new  con¬ 
sumer  motion  picture  produced  by  the  American 
Institute  of  Men’s  and  Boys’  Wear  in  cooperation  with 
the  National  Association  of  Men’s  Apparel  Clubs.  It 
tells  how  one  man  discovers  that  dressing  right  is  the 
key  to  success  in  business  and  social  life.  National 
distribution  began  this  month.  AIMBW  has  also  an¬ 
nounced  a  new  promotional  slogan:  “Dress  Right— 
When  You  Look  Your  Best  You  Do  Your  Best!’’ 


MANAOEMENT 


MEN’S  AND  BOYS’  DEPARTMENTS 


ods  and  new  timing  in  the  stores 
and  industries  that  serve  him. 
Last  year’s  merchandise  budget 
may  not  be  adequate  for  the  wid¬ 
er  variety  of  clothing  and  fur¬ 
nishings  that  should  be  offered  to 
him  this  year.  Last  year’s  promo¬ 
tional  schedule  may  not  take  into 
account  new  merchandise  com¬ 
ing  on  the  market  to  fill  the  gap 
between  one  seasonal  peak  and 
the  next.  And  last  year’s  depart¬ 
mental  layout  and  fixturing  may 
not  expose  the  merchandise  in 
sufficient  assortment  to  create 
impulse  sales  and  related  sales. 


To  find  out  how  the  depart¬ 
ment  store  can  best  capitalize  on 
this  growing  male  market,  Stores 
has  contacted  both  retailers  and 
manufacturers  of  men’s  and  boy^ 
wear;  it  has  contacted  associa¬ 
tions  and  publications  in  the 
field,  and  makers  of  the  fibers, 
finishes  and  fabrics  that  go  into 
the  merchandise.  The  article  that 
follows  summarizes  the  ideas  and 
observations  and  the  retail  case 
histories  submitted  by  these 
people.  For  their  helpful  con¬ 
tribution  to  this  study,  the  edi¬ 
tors  express  their  appreciation. 


1  J  EN’S  and  boys’  departments 
can  look  ahead  to  a  rare 
combination  of  opportunity  and 
upheaval  in  the  next  few  seasons. 
Their  merchandise  is  changing; 
their  customers  are  changing; 
the  seasonal  pattern  of  peaks  and 
valleys  is  changing.  The  male 
animal,  bitten  by  the  fashion 
bug,  is  learning  the  joys  of  dress¬ 
ing  for  the  occasion,  dressing  for 
the  season,  dressing  in  keeping 
with  his  age  and  tastes. 

All  this  has  increased  his  po¬ 
tential  as  a  customer.  It  has  also 
increased  the  need  for  new  meth¬ 


M  , 


REINFORCED 


WITH  QUALITY 


*  Fight  Foot  Odor  and  other  common  foot  ills 
with  XttterllVOVett*  SANITARY  ^  SOCKS 
non-toxic  and  non-irritating  •  bacteria  and 
germ  resistant  •  retard  the  development  of 
odors  •  effective  against  athlete^s  foot  fungi  • 
hggienicaiig  clean  •  Onlg  $1,00  THErK  il 


availabi*  in  ootton-lin«d  nylon  ribbed  1-size  socks  end  mercerized  coHon  ribbed  sized  socks  in  e  wide  variety  of  colors. 
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IV Oman’s  Touch.  Women  are  said  to  accompany  men 
in  over  half  the  clothing  sales  made,  and  their  interest 
in  men’s  clothes  gives  impetus  to  the  trend  toward 
well-coordinated  outfits.  Posed  in  the  Botany  depart¬ 
ment  at  John  Wanamaker,  Philadelphia,  is  a  scene 
repeated  many  times  in  clothing  departments:  the  wife 
considering  the  suit  her  husband  has  tried  on,  and 
recommending  instead  one  she  thinks  is  smarter. 


Clearing  the  Way  for 

Progress  in  Men’s  Clothing  Departments 


first  to  collapse  when  there  is  any 
worsening  of  the  business  climate— 
seems  no  longer  to  apply,  possibly 
some  of  the  other  cliches  about  these 
departments  should  be  re-examined, 
too.  It  may  be  that  men  are  neither 
oblivious  to  fashion  nor  impervious  to 
the  appeal  of  the  new;  it  may  be  that 
fashion  and  not  price  is  the  app>eal 
that  brings  men  into  the  store;  it  may 
be  that  men  are  at  last  conscious  of  the 
ensemble  idea,  responsive  to  related- 
item  selling  efforts;  it  may  be  that 
men’s  clothing  operations  need  not  be 
profitless.  It  may  be  that  this  is  the 
year  for  management  to  take  a  fresh 
look  at  this  group  of  departments  and 
see  what  it  can  do  to  clear  up  its  prob¬ 
lems  and  pave  the  way  for  progress. 

Not  all  the  problems  faced  by  these 
departments  are  of  their  own  making 
or  are  completely  within  the  scop^e  of 
what  a  buyer  and  his  management  can 


up  best  under  adverse  conditions, 
made  a  slightly  poorer  showing  than 
the  men’s  departments  and  the  total 
store. 

Among  stores  contributing  to  this 
study,  the  men’s  and  boys’  volume  fig¬ 
ures  were  even  better.  Half  reported 
that  these  departments  had  held  their 
own  against  1957  volume  or  improved 
on  it  in  the  first  half  of  the  year.  For 
the  year  as  a  whole,  three-quarters  of 
the  stores  expect  their  men’s  and  boys’ 
departments  to  equal  or  top  1957’s 
performance. 

Although  the  1958  performance  may 
not  call  for  an  orgy  of  self-congratula¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  men’s  and  boys’ 
departments,  it  does  seem  to  indicate 
that  stores  may  find  stronger  volume 
support  in  this  quarter  than  they  are 
in  the  habit  of  exp>ecting. 

And  if  one  cliche  about  the  men’s 
departments— that  their  sales  are  the 


Problems  of  style 
merchandising  in  a  market  of 
large  and  early  commitments, 
irregular  deliveries,  narrow 
margins  and  short  discounts. 


IN  this  not  too  promising  year  for  the 
retail  business,  it  would  be  natural 
to  exjrect  the  men’s  and  boys’  depart¬ 
ments  to  make  a  poorer  showing  in 
sales  than  the  rest  of  the  store.  Men’s 
wear  departments  in  particular  are 
supposed  to  be  among  the  first  to  feel 
any  slackening  in  business.  Yet  the 
facts  are  in  conflict  with  the  beliefs. 
Federal  Reserve  figures  for  the  first  five 
months  of  1958  show  that  the  men’s 
and  boys’  group  of  departments  was 
only  two  f>er  cent  below  1957  in  sales, 
exactly  the  same  figure  as  for  the  store 
as  a  whole.  Women’s  and  children’s 
departments,  which  supposedly  hold 
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Background  information  for  retail 
merchandising  management  about 
important  Du  Pont  merchandising  programs. 


REPORT  TO 
RETAIL 
MANAGEMENT 
FROM  DU  PONT 


Merchandising  Division,  Textile  Fibers  Dept. 


BEHER  THINGS  FOR  BEHER  LIVING  .  .  .  THROUGH  CHEMISTRY 


HOW  TO  CREATE  A  NEW  SELLING  SEASON  IN  YOUR  MEN’S  WEAR  DEPARTMENT 


You  know  better  than  we  that  lack  of  timely 
merchEmdise  can  cause  pronounced  £md  costly 

seasonal  dips  in  a  department’s  sEiles  curve _ els, 

for  exEunple,  in  men’s  clothing.  After  JanuEiry 
cleEurances  there  has  been  little  new  to  offer  but 
suits,  slacks  and  jackets  in  summer  weights  .  .  . 
Emd  in  most  pEirts  of  the  coimtry  your  customers 
won’t  respond  to  this  merchandise  imtil  late 
MEirch  or  April. 

A  hopeful  new  development 

Now,  a  hopeful  new  development . ,.  .  the  “Mid- 
Weight”  suit . . .  promises  to  provide  your  men’s 
clothing  depEirtment  with  merchEmdise  it  csm 
promote  at  full  mEirkup  from  late  JEmuEury  right 
through  early  April. 

“Mid-Weights”  sure  medium-weight  suits  Emd 
slacks  made  from  a  new  rsmge  of  worsted  and 
woolen-type  fabrics  weighing  from  8  to  10 
oimoes  per  yard.  These  gEuments  will  serve  as  a 
trsmsition  between  fEill  weights  of  11  to  12  ounces 
Emd  lightweight  summer  suits  of  6  to  7  oimces. 
Your  buyers  will  find  patterns  and  colorations 
most  appropriate  for  this  time  of  yesir.  Thanks  to 
“Dacron”*  polyester  fiber  and  “Orion”**  acrylic 
fiber,  the  new  “Mid-Weights”  need  take  no  back 
seat  in  performEmce  or  durability  to  their  fEill- 
weight  counterpEirts. 

Eariy  retail  tryouts  passed  with  flying  colors 

The  first  retailers  to  pioneer  “Mid-Weights”  re¬ 
port  that  the  merchandise  gave  their  depEirtment 
something  to  promote  in  Em  otherwise  dull  peri¬ 
od;  it  enabled  them  to  sell  mEmy  more  units  at 
higher  prices  Emd  higher  dollEir  mEurgins  than 


would  have  been  possible  with  too-eEirly  promo¬ 
tion  of  summer  goods.  Ssdes  went  far  beyond 
even  their  own  optimistic  expectations,  with  no 
shortening  of  either  the  winter  or  summer  selling 
seasons. 

Extra  selling  season  possible  next  spring 

Backed  by  successful  auditions  with  the  first 
stores  Emd  resources  to  try  them,  “Mid-Weights” 
will  become  generally  avEiilable  for  the  spring 
1959  season.  Buyers  will  find  them  offered  by 
mEmy  familiEir  resovirces.  Suit  prices  will  range 
from  about  $60  to  $90  retEiil  or  higher;  slacks 
and  sport  jackets  wiU  be  of  comp£u*able  quality. 

With  mEinagement  interest  Emd  backing,  buyers 
csm  profitably  exploit  this  new  selling  season  by 
planning  merchEmdise  Emd  promotion  budgets 
with  spring  1959’s  possibilities  in  mind  rather 
thsm  in  terms  of  i>ast  seasonal  dips. 

A  job  and  an  opportunity  for  all  of  uc! 

We’ll  be  telling  men  about  “Mid-Weights”  in  ovir 
national  advertising.  So  will  clothing  manufac¬ 
turers.  We  hope  that  you,  too,  will  add  your  voice 
and  promote  this  new  idea  with  chsiracteristic 
fleur  and  excitement. 

Call  on  us  for  any  help  we  can  give  . . .  for  fact 
cEurds  about  “Mid- Weight”  clothing,  for  resources 
lists,  for  information  about  who  makes  what. 
Write  or  phone  Men’s  WeEir  Merchandising,  E.  I. 
du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.  (Inc.),  350  Fifth 
Ave.,  New  York,  LOngacre  3-6400.  This  is  a  job 
Emd  opportimity  for  elU  of  us! 

Enjoy  Hio  “Du  Pont  Show  of  tho  Month”  on  CBS-TV 

^''Dacron"  it  Du  foAt't  r«gister»d  tradumaric  for  its  pofyiitter  fibur. 

^'Orlon"  it  Du  font's  r«9ttternd  tixidemork  for  its  ocrylic  flbnr. 
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solve.  Some  come  about  because  the 
industries  serving  the  department  have 
not  geared  their  own  ojjerations  to  the 
changing  attitude  of  the  consumer. 
Until  resources  see  the  light,  Moham- 
jned  may  have  to  come  to  the  moun¬ 
tain;  the  department  store  may  have 
to  recognize  and  live  with  situations 
somewhat  out  of  tune  with  its  prevail¬ 
ing  way  of  operating. 


Delivery  Problems.  A  good  example 
is  the  matter  of  deliveries  in  men’s 
clothing.  Here,  the  buyer  is  expected 
to  make  large  and  early  commitments 
and  to  accept  late,  irregular  and  par¬ 
tial  deliveries.  He  is  expected  to  buy 
on  a  seasonal  basis,  rather  than  on 
the  sample-test-repeat  pattern  that 
makes  for  good  retail  turnover  and 
profit.  He  runs  into  similar  problems 
in  other  tyf>es  of  men’s  and  boys’  wear 
merchandise,  such  as  sports  shirts  from 
lines  that  seem  to  make  only  one  cut¬ 
ting  a  season.  In  men’s  clothing,  how¬ 
ever,  the  situation  is  more  general,  and 
more  acute. 

Clothing  buyers  don’t  like  to  tie  up 
virtually  a  whole  season’s  open-to-buy 
in  early  commitments;  resources  do 
not  like  to  cut  against  unconfirmed 
orders.  The  cutters  accuse  the  retail¬ 
ers  (and  the  retailers,  with  equal  jus¬ 
tice,  accuse  the  cutters)  of  not  being 
willing  to  take  the  normal  risks  of  in¬ 
vesting  in  merchandise.  Men’s  wear 
merchandisers  f>oint  out  that,  if  the 
industry  can’t  or  won’t  improve  the 
delivery  situation,  the  least  it  can  do 
is  to  increase  the  margin  or  step  up 
the  cash  discount.  As  things  stand 
now,  the  men’s  clothing  department 
has  initial  markups  and  markdown 
figures  comparable  to  those  in  ready- 
to-wear,  but  with  only  a  negligible 
cash  discount.  Its  narrowed  margins 
are  further  nibbled  by  alteration  costs. 

With  unwieldy  stocks  and  narrow 
gross  margin,  the  men’s  clothing  de¬ 
partment  can  easily  find  itself  ham¬ 
strung  and  unable  to  act  when  good 
new  merchandise  comes  along— as  it  is 
coining  these  days.  Having  neither  the 
open-to-buy  nor  the  promotional  bud¬ 
get  to  work  with,  the  buyer  may  be 
tempted  to  pass  up  new  things  that  his 
store  should  be  first  to  take  up. 


Timely  Travel  Window.  Henry’s,  men’s  store  of  Wichita,  was  the  winner  of 
a  Hat  Corporation  contest  for  the  best  window  suggesting  the  U.  S.  pavilion 
at  the  Brussels  World’s  Fair  and  featuring  Dobbs  hats  as  part  of  a  coordinated 
summer  wardrobe.  A  Sabena  Air  Lines  poster  used  for  background  established 
the  brown,  amber  and  tan  color  scheme  of  this  window— one  of  a  bank  of  six. 


specialty  shop  to  take  the  play  away 
from  the  department  store  on  new 
fashions.  (Clothing  sources,  in  fact,  do 
say  that  although  they  get  the  major 
portion  of  their  business  from  the  de¬ 
partment  stores,  it  is  more  and  more 
the  men’s  shops  that  support  the  new 
fashions.)  The  men’s  shop  is  usually 
not  departmentized  so  rigidly  as  the 
department  store;  it  is  not  so  tightly 
bound  to  last  year’s  figures.  It  can 
readily  shift  funds  for  merchandise 
and  promotion  to  whatever  area  seems 
most  likely  to  bring  worth-while  re¬ 
sults— shirts  this  month,  shoes  next, 
hats,  topcoats,  socks. 

Some  of  that  flexibility  may  have  to 
find  its  way  into  the  department  store 
operation  if  the  clothing  department 
is  to  take  advantage  of  its  opportuni¬ 
ties.  For  example,  among  the  current 
crop  of  new  ideas  in  men’s  clothing  is 
that  of  the  mid-weight  suit,  which, 
with  related  items  of  clothing,  is 
getting  strong  promotion  from  fiber 
and  fabric  interests,  as  well  as  from 
clothing  makers. 


and  the  beginning  of  the  summer  sea¬ 
son.  In  areas  of  the  country  where  the 
snow  shovels  are  still  at  work  until 
just  before  Easter,  a  feather-weight 
summer  suit  is  not  the  best  item  for 
February  or  March  promotion.  Cut- 
price  offerings  of  winter  clothing  are 
not  conspicuously  profitable;  promo¬ 
tional  specials,  with  the  delivery  situa¬ 
tion  what  it  is,  are  no  easy  ansv.rer. 
Enter  the  mid-weight  suit,  halfway  in 
weight  and  in  price  between  winter 
and  summer  clothes. 

Backers  of  the  mid-weight  idea  see 
it  as  a  means  of  filling  the  gap  be¬ 
tween  January  and  Easter  promotions. 
Should  the  mid-weight  idea  take  hold, 
as  is  hoped,  volume  in  men’s  clothing 
should  pick  up  in  this  dull  period. 
Business  should  improve  in  the  other 
men’s  departments,  too,  as  a  result  of 
the  increased  traffic  and  the  interest 
in  accessories  for  the  new  clothes. 


Brand  Policies.  Inventory  and  promo¬ 
tion  policies  are  not  the  only  ones  that 
may  need  to  be  made  more  flexible  for 
the  men’s  clothing  department.  One 
maker  suggests  that  brand  policy  could 
stand  a  going-over,  too,  and  contends 
that  devotion  to  the  idea  of  the  store’s 
own  label  on  clothing  may  be  respon¬ 
sible  for  much  of  that  department’s 
troubles.  He  is  Michael  Daroff,  presi¬ 
dent  of  H.  Daroff  &  Sons,  Inc.,  manu¬ 
facturers  of  Botany  500  clothes. 

Pointing  out  that  department  stores 
base  their  furnishings  operations  on  na¬ 
tional  brands,  yet  struggle  to  promote 


Between  Peaks.  Origin  of  the  mid¬ 
weight  clothing  goes  back  to  the  fact 
that  men’s  summer  clothing  has  be¬ 
come  extremely  light  in  weight— so 
much  so  that,  even  though  winter 
clothes  are  lighter  than  they  used  to 
be,  there  is  a  very  marked  difference 
in  weight  between  the  two  kinds  of 
apparel.  This,  in  turn,  makes  for  a  gap 
between  the  January  clearances,  when 
the  winter  selling  season  dies  down. 


Men's  Shop  Competition.  Unless  man¬ 
agement  is  watchful  and  understand¬ 
ing,  it  is  all  too  easy  for  the  men’s 
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"PURITAN  THINKS 
ADVERTISING’ 
UKE  A  RETAILER” 


ALABAMA’S  LARGEST  AND  FINEST  DEPARTMENT  STDRE  MADE 
SALES  HISTORY  WITH  PURITAN!  “WE’VE  SEEN  WHAT  PURI¬ 
TAN’S  POWER  CAN  DO  FOR  US.  THAT’S  WHY  THIS  FALL  AND 
NEH  SPRING,  PURITAN’S  BAN-LON  WILL  BE  OUR  MAJOR 
SWEATER  AND  SPORTSWEAR  EFFORT.” 


TURITLN  TMNKS  OF 
HIGH-UNIT-StLES 
LIKE  K  RETKEERr 


MCLEAN’S,  LEADING  DEPARTMENT  STORE  OF  BINGHAMTON, 
ENOICOn,  ANO  OWEGO,  NEW  YORK,  STATES  THAT  “PURI¬ 
TAN’S  CONCEPT  OF  MERCHANOISE  AND  MERCHANDISING  HAS 
PROVEN  TO  US  THAT  WE  CAN  SELL  HIGH  TICKET  SPORTSWEAR 
IN  VOLUME.” 


SAKS-34TH  N.Y.  REPORTS: 

‘PURITAN’S  FLAIR 
FOR  FASHION 
BOOSTS  VOLUME, 
JUMPS  AVERAGE 
UNIT  SALES!” 


LEADING  NEW  YORK  STORE,  FAMOUS  FOR  SERVICE,  SAYS 
PURITAN’S  DELIVERY  PLAN  HELPS  KEEP  CUSTOMER  RELA¬ 
TIONS  TOP  GRADE!  “PURITAN’S  THINKING  IN  TERMS  OF  COM¬ 
PLETE  PROGRAMS  HAS  RESULTED  IN  BEHER  VOLUME  AND 
FASTER  TURNOVER  IN  OUR  SPORTSWEAR  DEPARTMENT!’’ 


“PURITAN  THINKS 


...SAYS  GEORGE  OLIVER,  MEN’S  BUYER  OF  POLSKrS,  ONE 
OF  AKRON’S  LEADING  DOWNTOWN  DEPARTMENT  STORES. 
“RHAIL  PLANNING  WITH  PURITAN  MEANS  HIGHER  SALES 
VOLUME  WITH  BETHR  GROSS  MARGIN." 


'I 


Profitable  Volume 
in  Sportswear 

and  Furnishings 


their  own  labels  in  clothing,  he  says: 
“The  retailer  who  marks  his  store-label 
clothing  for  a  higher  percentage  mark¬ 
up  and  then  has  to  reduce  it  to  get  it 
out  of  the  store  is  fooling  no  one  but 
himself  if  he  thinks  he  has  a  profitable 
of)eration.  It  is  the  maintained  mark¬ 
up  that  makes  the  profit.” 

For  the  Brand.  Among  the  virtues  of 
the  branded  line,  Daroff  cites  ease  of 
selling,  particularly  during  p>eak  peri¬ 
ods  when  salesmen  cannot  take  time 
to  tell  the  hidden  quality  story  of  the 
merchandise.  He  cites  the  confidence 
women  have  in  brands— and  women  so 
often  accompany  men  on  clothing-buy¬ 
ing  jaunts!  He  cites  the  opportunity 
to  promote  economically  and  effective¬ 
ly,  without  excessive  recourse  to  price 
promotions. 

Against  the  Brand.  Some  of  the  re¬ 
tailers  contributing  to  this  study,  on 
the  other  hand,  may  not  be  overly  re¬ 
ceptive  to  the  idea  of  brand  names  in 
clothing.  Although  it  is  to  be  expected 
that  a  brand  manufacturer  in  any  field 
w’ould  share  with  the  store  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  getting  the  merchandise  to 
the  consumer  on  time,  there  are  com¬ 
plaints  from  the  rejX)rting  stores  of 
poor  delivery  and  reorder  service  from 
important  brands  in  other  areas  of 
the  men's  departments.  There  are 
complaints  of  introducing  new  brands 
(again  in  other  areas  of  the  men’s  de¬ 
partments)  only  to  have  them  go  into 
discount  houses  once  they  were  firmly 
established.  There  are  indications 
that,  in  boys'  wear,  some  stores  follow 
a  brand  policy  only  because  not  much 
is  available  for  private  label  presenta¬ 
tion. 

The  arguments  and  attitudes  can  be 
lined  up  on  both  sides  of  the  brand 
question  for  any  store,  for  any  depart¬ 
ment.  But  right  now,  with  the  men's 
clothing  department  finding  its  cus¬ 
tomers  responsive  to  new  looks,  new 
ideas,  new  ways  of  dressing,  it  is  im- 
p>ortant  to  make  sure  that  the  brand 
policy,  like  the  merchandise  budget, 
is  not  simply  a  slavish  repeat  of  last 
year’s.  Last  year’s  budget  and  last 
year’s  brand  policy  may  be  right  for 
this  year,  or  they  may  not.  Thought¬ 
ful  checking  into  the  individual  store’s 
situation  and  into  the  market’s  f>ossi- 
bilities  will  show  whether  or  not  a 
change  is  needed. 


The  merchandising 
opportunities  cait  for  varied 
inventories,  assortment  display, 
open  selling,  and  outposts  to 
stimulate  the  impulse  purchase. 

According  to  the  retail  partici¬ 
pants  in  this  study,  men’s  furnish¬ 
ings  and  sportswear  departments  have 
the  best  volume  prospects  of  any  in 
the  men’s  and  boys’  group  this  year; 
men’s  furnishings  have  the  best  profit 
prospects.  But,  according  to  many  of 
the  manufacturers  who  coop>erated  in 
this  study,  this  juicy  feast  of  volume 
and  profits  is  not  spread  before  depart¬ 
ment  stores  alone.  Men’s  wear  shops 
are  hungry  for  a  larger  share  than  they 
have  been  getting.  So,  while  depart¬ 
ment  stores  are  making  no  great  effort 
to  step  up  the  sales  of  high  markup 
staples,  men’s  shops  are  pushing  these 
categories.  While  department  stores 
give  little  or  no  promotion  to  many 
low-unit  fashion  items,  or  promote 
them  only  at  cut  prices  after  they’ve 
lost  their  bloom,  men’s  shops  are  pro¬ 
moting  them  consistently.  For  the 
field  is  rich  and  well  worth  cultivating. 

The  sf>ortswear  story,  by  this  time, 
is  familiar— the  way  men  are  dressing 
for  their  relaxed  hours,  the  way  they 
are  buying  colors  and  styles  and  fash¬ 
ions  that  are  a  welcome  change  from 
their  conservative  business  and  formal 
clothes,  the  way  the  sj>ortswear  indus¬ 
tries  and  the  sjx)rtswear  buyers  have 
been  giving  impetus  to  the  business  by 
working  out  fashion  themes  and  colors 
in  advance  of  each  season  and  plugging 
them  with  a  will. 

Completing  A  Look.  The  furnishings 
story  may  be  a  little  less  familiar.  It  is 
a  relatively  new  thing  for  the  man  to 
be  conscious  of  a  “look”  in  dress  that 
requires  furnishings  keyed  to  the  suit. 
And  just  as  the  woman  who  first  dons 


a  chemise  has  to  be  shown  how  to  ac¬ 
cessorize  her  outfit  from  head  to  toe, 
so  did  the  man  who  went  Ivy  League  in 
a  suit  need  to  be  shown  what  shirts, 
ties,  socks,  and  hat  to  wear.  The  man 
who  lets  go  and  buys  a  bulky  sweater 
in  violent  colors  needs  to  be  shown  the 
socks  and  gloves  that  go  with  it.  Even 
the  quite  conservative  dresser  who  wel¬ 
comes  navy  blue  back  to  his  wardrobe 
may  not  realize  that  his  old  socks  and 
shoes  strike  a  false  note,  unless  he  is 
shown  some  that  will  give  him  the 
perfectly  turned  out  look. 

By  putting  the  right  furnishings 
into  the  man’s  hand  as  he  is  consider¬ 
ing  a  clothing  purchase,  the  store  can 
accomplish  several  things.  First,  it  can 
help  clinch  the  planned  purchase  by 
(Continued  on  page  34) 


“Fashions  and  Fabrics  for  the  Jet 
Age”  is  the  theme  of  a  Manhattan 
Shirt  Company  fall  promotion  which 
will  also  celebrate  the  introduction 
of  the  Boeing  707,  commercial  jet 
transport.  The  tie-in  with  Boeing 
extends  even  t<^  counter  displayers 
designed  like  miniature  aircraft  pas¬ 
senger  loading  rdmps. 


SO 
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McGregor’s  rack  shows  six  different 
items,  from  sleeveless  vest  to  outer 
jacket,  all  in  the  same  plaid. 


Self-Help  in  Shirts.  With  shirts  individually  packaged  these  days, 
resources  are  developing  fixtures  that  permit  service  or  self-service, 
according  to  the  needs  of  the  store.  Shown  is  an  Arrow  installa¬ 
tion  at  Wieboldfs,  Chicago,  which  permits  selling  directly  from 
the  display.  Shirt  packages  specify  style,  size,  washing  instructions, 
etc.  Each  “pocket”  is  assigned  to  and  identified  as  for  a  particular 
style  and  size.  Reserve  stock  is  below  and  behind  the  fixture. 


Bighlighting  the  Merchandise.  Among  the  fixtures  and  display  devices  offered  the 
$portswear  and  furnishings  buyer  this  year,  there  will  be  many  designed  to  highlight 
t  single  item.  Here  are  a  few  that  recommend  themselves  for  display  within  the 
ieparlment  where  the  merchandise  is  sold  or  for  use  as  outposts  in  related  departments. 


Holeproof’s  exhibits:  (below)  for  a 
washable  rubber-soled  slipper  meant 
for  sale  in  hosiery  departments,  and 
(left)  to  explain  a  new  plus  feature 
on  stretch  socks. 


Puritan  Sportswear’s  revolving  rack 
puts  his-hers  sweaters  on  hangers,  to 
show  they  won’t  hang  out  of  shape. 


Phoenix  Hosiery  puts  knit  neckwear 
into  boxes  that  show  the  colors,  and 
devises  a  fixture  that  exhibits  two 
open  ties  and  the  boxed  range. 
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HERE’S  WHY  NATIONAL- BRAND  TRUVAL  IS  THE  BEST  POPULAR  -  PRICED  SHIRT  LINE  FOR  YOU 


NATIONAL-BRAND 
TRUVAL  PROMOTES 
WASH  AND  WEAR 
DRESS  SHIRTS 
FOR  YOU 

This  Fall,  LIFE  will  tell  the  Truval  wash 
and  wear  story  to  27,000.000  readejrs. 
Your  customers  want  a  name  they  knjDw 
and  can  trust  in  popular-priced  wash 
and  wear.  See  that  you  get  your  share 
of  this  business!  Write,  wire,  or  phone 
Bernard  Aron,  Vice  President, 

TrurnI  Shirks 

350  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York  1.  N.  Y. 


TRUVAL'S  WASH  AND  WEAR  SHIRT 

outstanding  at  *2.95 


100%  fine  cotton  broadcloth,  it’s  ready  day  after  day  after  day  with 
almost  no  care  at  all.  Wash  it,  drip-dry  it,  forget  it . . .  it’li  be  wait¬ 
ing  for  you  next  morning,  crisp,  smooth,  gleaming  white.  Needs  no 
ironing  unless  you’re  fussy.  Medium  spread  collar,  permanent  stays, 
new  convertible  cuffs.  Excellent  at  any  price— unequalled  at  $2.95 

TruvatShirts 

350  FIFTH  AVE.,  NEW  YORK.  N.  Y. 


5^ 

as  seen^in 


LIFE 
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showing  it  at  its  best,  accessorized  effec¬ 
tively.  Then  it  can  sell  related  items, 
usually  at  satisfactorily  high  markup. 
Further,  it  can  educate  men  out  of  the 
habit  of  buying  furnishings  only  on  a 
replacement  or  price  basis  and  into  the 
habit  of  buying  on  a  fashion  basis.  Fin¬ 
ally,  and  not  to  be  belittled,  the  de¬ 
partment  store’s  effort  to  help  the 
clothing  customer  choose  the  right  ac¬ 
cessories  can  enhance  the  store's  own 
fashion  authority— an  important  point 
in  meeting  men’s  shops’  competition. 

Woman's  Influence.  Because  women 
buy  so  large  a  percentage  of  men’s  fur¬ 
nishings,  and  because  they  so  often 
come  along  with  men  who  are  buying 
clothing,  the  department  store  cannot 
take  it  for  granted  that  a  woman  will 
turn  to  her  own  favorite  store  when 
she  buys  for  her  husband.  Men’s  shops, 
despite  their  oh-so-masculine  atmos¬ 
phere,  have  an  attraction  for  her.  They 
offer  fashion  advice  she  feels  she  can 
trust;  they  make  the  p>oint  that  her 
husband’s  measurements  may  be  on 
file  with  them  and  that  they  can  direct 
her  to  the  correct  size. 

To  keep  the  profitable  furnishings 
business  in  its  own  back  yard,  the  de¬ 
partment  store  has  to  do  a  better  job 
than  most  are  now  doing  of  exposing 
the  merchandise,  indicating  its  rela¬ 
tionship  to  current  clothing  and 
sportswear  styles,  and  highlighting  its 
selling  p>oints.  Of  these  three,  the  last 
is  p>erhaps  the  easiest.  Each  season, 
more  of  the  merchandise  goes  into 
packages  or  carries  labels  that  tell  the 
quality  and  care  story.  In  shirts,  in 
jackets,  in  socks,  in  underwear,  even  in 
ties,  manufacturers  are  recognizing 
that  the  good  informative  label  is 
built-in  sales  training  for  the  store, 
built-in  p>oint-of-sale  selling  for  the 
merchandise.  A  built-in  tie-in,  too, 
with  the  consumer  advertising  of  the 
garment  resource,  the  fiber,  fabric, 
finish,  and  lining. 

Matter  of  Exposure.  The  store  prob¬ 
lem  boils  down  to  one  of  exposing  the 
merchandise— a  problem  nowhere  near 
so  simple  as  it  sounds.  There  is  so 
much  variety  these  days  in  so  many 
kinds  of  furnishings  that  effective  as¬ 
sortment  display  is  needed,  if  only  to 
alert  the  customer  to  all  the  new  things 
that  are  available  to  him. 

In  so  simple  an  item  as  socks,  there 


New  hosiery  fixtures  tackle  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  showing  the  assortment,  either 
within  the  department  or  as  an  out¬ 
post,  and  pay  particular  attention 
to  the  problem  of  stretch  and  sized 
hosiery,  which  may  have  to  be  shown 
side  by  side.  (Above)  the  inter¬ 
changeable  compartments  in  Coop¬ 
ers’  socks  fixtures  can  stand  up,  to 
accommodate  stretch  hose,  or  lie 
sidewise,  for  size  socks.  (Right) 
Esquire’s  fixture  with  a  lip  at  the 
front  of  each  shelf  and  with  metal 
dividers,  can  take  the  sized  socks 
lying  down  or  the  stretch  upended. 
(Below)  A  Stensgaard  fixture  to 
show  both  types  of  socks.  This  one 
displays  62  dozen,  stores  65  dozen. 
There  are  smaller  sizes. 
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BOTANY  500- 

IXAR.OFF 


THE  NATIONAL  CLOTHING  BRAND  THAT 
GIVES  YOU  MANY  THINGS  TO 
HANG  YOUR  HAT  ON 


‘BOTANY’ ‘500’  is  a  national  clothing  brand.  It  got  that 
way  through  18  years  of  national  advertising... tens  of 
millions  of  dollars  worth! 

Do  you  want  a  reputation  for  quality  and  fashion? 
You  get  it... when  you  promote  ‘BOTANY’‘500’! 

Do  you  want  to  tap  a  great  pool  of  consumer  identifi¬ 
cation,  confidence  and  interest?  You  do  it... when  you 
advertise  ‘BOTANY’ ‘500’! 

Do  you  want  easier  selling  for  your  salesmen?  They 
have  it... when  they  sell  the  presold  ‘BOTANY’ ‘500’! 

Do  you  want  steady  turn-over,  with  a  maintained  mark¬ 


up  (without  profit-killing  ups  and  downs)?  You  have  it 
...when  you  feature  “Fair  Traded”  ‘BOTANY’ ‘500’! 

Do  you  want  advertising  assistance,  point-of-sale 
material,  direct  mail,  public  relations  help,  sales  train¬ 
ing  aids  ...all  the  services  that  help  you  sell  what  you 
buy?  You  get  it... FREE... from  ‘BOTANY’ ‘500’! 

‘BOTANY’ ‘500’  clearly  marks  the  one  sure  road  to  a 
successful,  profitable  clothing  business ...  because  it’s 
the  one  national  brand  that  gives  you  something  to  hang 
your  hat  on.  Just  ask  any  of  the  2400  retailers  now  ad¬ 
vertising  and  promoting  our  products. 
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are  sized  and  stretch  types;  there  are 
socks  for  business  wear;  socks  for  active 
sports:  thick,  bold  knits  for  wear  with 
heavy  sweaters;  quick-drying  types  for 
wash-and-wear  devotees;  even  white¬ 
footed,  sanitized  types  for  men  whose 
feet  need  special  care.  And  in  all  these 
types,  there  are  wide  selections  of  color 
and  pattern  to  coordinate  with  current 
trends  in  sportswear  and  business 
clothing. 

To  display  these,  the  furnishings  de¬ 
partment  probably  has  a  fixture  or 
counter  that  may  have  been  designed 
when  men’s  hosiery  was  limited  to 
four  or  five  solid  colors  in  two  or  three 
qualities.  It  is  usually  far  from  ade¬ 
quate  to  show  the  assortment  to  the 
customer,  who  must  make  his  selec¬ 
tion  today  from  among  types  quite 
new  to  him— and  often  must  make  it 
hastily,  with  little  salesclerk  advice. 

Outposts  Needed.  Still  using  hosiery 
as  our  example,  there  are  today  many 
special-purpose  typ>es  which  cry  for 
outlying  displays  near  the  merchandise 
with  which  they  should  be  worn. 


Neither  the  customer  nor  the  sales- 
p>erson  in  the  other  department  may 
be  aware  that  the  furnishings  depart¬ 
ment  has  such  merchandise  if  it  is  not 
shown.  For  instance:  the  quick-drying 
types  near  wash-and-wear  suits  and 
shirts;  the  bulky  knits  near  sweaters 
and  ski  equipment;  the  new  sportswear 
colors  near  jackets  and  slacks;  the  new 
dress-up  tyf>es  in  the  suit  displays. 

The  same  problem  runs  right 
through  almost  all  the  merchandise  in 
furnishings  and  sportswear— items  so 
new  and  so  varied  that  they  need  to  be 
brought  forward  where  the  customer 
can  see  them.  Fixturing  is  often  the 
answer.  One  sportswear  maker  devises 
a  fixture  for  grouping  a  whole  series 
of  garments— jackets,  pullovers,  shirts, 
sweaters— in  a  single  plaid,  so  that  the 
customer  can  select  two  or  more  go- 
together  garments.  Another  develops 
a  fixture  that  p)ermits  sweaters  to  be 
shown  on  ordinary  garment  hangers, 
thus  dramatizing  the  fact  that  these 
are  knit  from  a  new  yarn  that  does 
not  hang  out.  (And  thus  upping  the 
sweater  sales  47  p>er  cent!) 


Feverish  Fixture  Activity.  While  the 
makers  of  items  with  strong  fashion 
or  novelty  appeal  have  been  busy 
working  out  fixtures  and  display  helps, 
those  who  produce  more  routine  items 
have  been  far  from  idle.  Shirt  re¬ 
sources  have  worked  up  self-selection, 
self-serve  fixtures;  underwear  sources 
are  working  on  the  problem  of  inte¬ 
grating  woven  shorts  into  knit  under¬ 
wear  fixtures;  belts,  garters,  socks,  ties, 
have  new  ideas  in  packaging  and  fix¬ 
turing.  A  buyer  could  sp>end  his  entire 
market  trip  checking  on  fixture  ideas 
offered  by  his  resources. 

As  one  resource  points  out:  “The 
extent  of  packaged  merchandise  today, 
along  with  the  degree  of  self-selection 
selling,  makes  fixturing  of  paramount 
importance.  .  .  .  Standardization  of 
self-selection  fixturing  is  a  must,  in 
order  to  preserve  an  ordered  and  at¬ 
tractive  store  appearance.  ...  In  many 
lines  of  merchandise,  packaging  of  all 
producers  has  become  standard  in 
shap>e  and  size,  with  the  use  of  color 
and  design  as  brand  identification. 
Other  lines  must  follow  this  lead  if  re¬ 
sources  are  to  contribute  to  the  growth 
of  their  customers’  businesses.  This 
will  make  fixturing  interchangeable.” 

With  so  many  fashion  and  staple 
items  completing  for  fixture  space  on 
the  selling  floor,  it  seems  wise  for  man¬ 
agement  to  take  a  hand  and  plan  these 
departments,  furnishings  and  spiorts- 
wear,  with  a  view  to  future  as  well  as 
present  oppiortunities.  Other  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  store  have  already  experi¬ 
enced  the  changeover  from  closed-in  to 
expiosed  merchandise,  and  manage- 
(Continued  on  page  41) 


W ash-and-W ear  Section.  One  of 
the  Manhattan  Shirt  Company’s  de¬ 
signs,  at  right,  for  a  section  where 
all  the  easy-care  items  of  men’s  fur¬ 
nishings  are  brought  together  for 
equally  easy  self-selection.  Above,  a 
close-up  of  one  of  the  units. 
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MEN’S  GIFTS  ARE  SOUGHT  AND  BOUGHT 
YEAR  ’ROUND  AT  IDENTIFIABLE, 
PERMANENT  GIFT  SPOTS  LIKE  THESE 

A  successful  retailer  speaks: 

“Gift  Bars  can  account  for  as  much  as  five  percent  and  more  of 
total  sales . . .  markups  are  astronomical  compared  to  normal  men’s 
wear...markdowns  are  nil  and  as  a  big  plus,  the  Gift  Bars  bring 
more  women  into  the  men’s  stores.” 
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WITHOUT  A  GIFT  PACKAGE,  IT  ISN’T 
A  GIFT!  HICKOK  SUPPLIES  HANDSOME 
PACKAGES  THAT  FIT  THE  GIFT! 

This  striking,  handsome  gift  package  in  red,  white  and  gold,  made 
to  fit  the  size  and  shape  of  each  gift,  is  the  theme  and  keynote 
of  the  new  Hickok  Gift  Line. 


Turn  page  for  details.. . 
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HOW  CAN  HICKOK  HELP  YOU? 


Yes,  Hickok  wants  to  help  you  set  up  your  gift  department!  Ask 
your  Hickok  salesman  to  show  you  Hickok’s  new,  exciting  plan 
for  a  profitable  gift  department,  together  with  America’s  finest 
and  most  comprehensive  line  of  men’s  gifts! 


For  IMMEDIATE  action,  wire  collect  to  ^ 

RAY  HICKOK,  Hickok  Mfg.  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y, 
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••If  I  WERE  PRESIDENT  .  . 

From  resources  and  from  men's 
wear  merchandisers  come  sugges¬ 
tions  about  what  they'd  do  if  they  were 
given  the  authority  of  the  president  of 
the  store.  For  instance: 

. .  I'd  demand  adequate  discounts 
on men's  merchandise.  If  resources 
ddp't  comply,  I'd  have  the  invoices 
loaded  at  the  store." 

.  .  I'd  give  a  big  play  to  men's 
hats  and  men's  shoes.  These  are  two 
things  the  man  has  to  buy  for  himself, 
and  each  is  a  high  unit  sale.  Getting 
the  man  into  the  store  means  more 
business  for  men's  departments— and 
for  other  sections  of  the  store,  too. 
Women  may  shop  for  men,  but  plenty 
of  suburban  wives  ask  their  husbands 
to  shop  downtown  stores  for  things 
they  can't  find  locally." 

.  .  I'd  stop  competing  with  the 
five-and-ten.  The  buyer  who  features 
a  79-cent  item  that  looks  just  as  good 


merit’s  experience  there  will  make  it 
easier  to  guide  the  men’s  furnishings 
buyer  toward  fixtures  that  will  exjxise 
merchandise  adequately  for  either  self- 
service  or  full  service;  that  will  hold 
ample  stock;  that  will  be  flexible;  that 
will  help  toward  achieving  better  con¬ 
trol  of  basic  stocks. 

Basic  Stocks.  Stores  contributing  to 
this  study  aren’t  too  happy  with  their 
methods  of  controlling  basics  in  this 
group  of  departments,  although  a  few 
who  clear  the  job  with  the  divisional 
merchandise  manager’s  office  seem 
better  pleased  with  the  results  they  are 
getting  than  either  those  who  leave  it 
all  to  the  buyer  or  those  who  centralize 
basic  stock  control. 

Resources  don’t  rep)ort  too  cheerful 
a  picture  on  basics  in  the  department 
store,  either.  Among  their  comments: 
“When  something  new  comes  along, 
the  stores  are  too  quick  to  take  a  per¬ 
fectly  good  item  off  the  basic  list  to 
make  room  for  it.  Not  everyone  wants 


as  a  dollar  number  knows  that  it  isn't. 
It  won't  wear  as  well— and  it  brings  a 
smaller  markup,  dollar-wise  and  per¬ 
centage-wise.  Trading  down  can  cut 
the  dollars-and-cents  markup  on  a  sale 
by  almost  half." 

.  .  I'd  have  the  salesmen  in  my 
men's  department  wear  good  shirts, 
even  if  I  had  to  supply  them.  On  a 
warm  day,  why  let  the  clerks  model 
$3.00  shirts  when  they  take  their  jack¬ 
ets  off?  I'd  give  them  a  gift  or  a  loan, 
or  a  subsidy,  but  they'd  wear  the  new¬ 
est  and  the  best  while  on  duty  in  my 
store." 

.  .  I'd  talk  to  key  resources  and 
to  buying  office  people  to  find  out 
what  the  potential  is  in  each  of  my 
departments.  If  management  doesn't 
know  what  it  has  a  right  to  expect  from 
a  department,  it  is  tempted  to  put  in 
a  small-time  buyer  and  to  accept 
small-time  results  in  a  department  that 
should  be  big." 


the  newest.”  And:  “Assortments  are 
broadening,  new  ideas  are  coming  out, 
and  customers  are  responding  beauti¬ 
fully.  But  some  stores  try  to  sell  from 
empty  wagons.  They  keep  cutting 
down  their  assortments  instead  of 
building  them  up.  Customers  don’t 
care  a  hoot  about  department  store 
turnover— they  want  a  selection.  The 
stores  that  are  broadening  their  assort¬ 
ments  are  doing  the  business.”  And, 
from  so  many  quarters:  “Why  do  they 
stop  filling  in  their  basic  stocks  of 
wanted  merchandise  because  the  de¬ 
partment  is  overbought  elsewhere?” 

Timid  Buyers.  And  always,  when  basics 
are  discussed,  we  run  into  the  problem 
of  the  timid  buyer.  He  is  the  one  who 
takes  literally  a  request  from  on  high 
to  cut  his  inventory  by  a  sf>ecified  per¬ 
centage.  He  cuts  his  fashion  goods  and 
his  staples  by  the  same  percentage;  he 
cuts  his  fast-turning,  high  markup 
staples,  too,  even  though  these  may  al¬ 
ready  be  on  a  model  stock  carefully 


IF  YOU’RE  OUT  OF 
BASICS— YOU’RE 
OUT  OF  SALES! 

Available  now  —  the  MEN'S 
FURNISHINGS  BASIC  STOCK 
LIST.  The  backbone  of  a  suc¬ 
cessful  Men's  Furnishings  De¬ 
partment.  Gives  you  complete 
price  line  data  in  every  classifi¬ 
cation.  Gives  you  the  fastest 
selling  prices. 

Newly  revised  —  the  PIECE 
GOODS  BASIC  STOCK  LIST  FOR 
FALL.  This  list  is  based  on  the 
knowledge  of  top  buyers 
across  the  country.  Grouped 
by  classifications,  it  also  gives 
suggested  re-order  systems. 

All  the  NRMA's  Basic  Stock 
Lists  are  invaluable  aids  in 
helping  you  select  and  main¬ 
tain  your  basic  stocks. 

FOR  MEMBERS  ONLY 

GET  YOUR  COMES  NOW! 


Merchandising  Division 
National  Retail  Merchants  Assn. 
100  W.  31st  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  the  following 
(please  check)  copies  of  Basic  Stock 
Lists: 

G  Men's  Furnishings,  $1.00 
G  Notions,  50  cents 
G  Hosiery,  $1.00 
G  Piece  Goods,  Fall,  $1.00 

G  Infants'  and  Children's 
Wear,  50  cents. 

G  Housewares,  $1.00 
G  Stationery,  $1.00 
....  Check  attached  Bill  me 

Name  . 

Store  . 

Address  . 

City,  State  . 

For  N.  Y.  C.  ordors  odd  3%  talo*  tax 


Sportswear  and  Furnishings 

(Continued  from  page  36) 
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scaled  to  the  size  of  the  operation. 
Until  the  resource’s  salesman  arrives 
on  the  scene  and  goes  with  him  to  the 
merchandise  office,  he  does  not  ques¬ 
tion  the  general  inventory-cutting 
order.  His  stock  is  too  high;  he  is  in 
the  doghouse;  he  dares  not  ask  an  ex¬ 
ception  for  the  staple  that  brings  a 
predictable  amount  of  profitable  vol¬ 
ume.  He  can  wreck  his  department 
and  hurt  his  store’s  good  name  if  his 
management  does  not  recognize  his 
problem  as  promptly  as  resources  do. 


Teen  Market  Pitch.  Among  a  bank  of  win¬ 
dows  featuring  clothes  for  boys,  the  May 
Company,  Denver,  set  one  aside  for  a  pitch 
to  the  bigger  boy,  the  young  teen-ager.  Like 
the  small-boy  windows,  this  featured  Tom 
Sawyer’s  College  Stripes,  but  in  shirts  special¬ 
ly  designed  for  the  figure  of  the  boy  who  is 
as  tall  and  broad  as  a  man,  but  much  nar¬ 
rower  in  the  waist  and  hips.  Card  alongside 
standing  figure  diagrams  regular  man’s  shirt 
superimposed  on  featured  Elderado  line,  em¬ 
phasizing  points  of  difference  for  good  fit. 


ness  placed  by  boys’  specialty  shops. 

A  key  manufacturer,  comparing  the 
typical  boys’  wear  buyer  on  the  one 
hand  with  the  up-and-coming  buyer 
and  the  specialty  shop  on  the  other, 
puts  his  finger  on  a  few  weaknesses  that 
management  can  correct. 


The  Better-than-Average 
Job  in  Boys’  Wear 


It  means  careful 
planning  in  many  categories; 
no  holes  in  basic  stock;  the 
ability  to  make  the  most  of 
a  sudden  best-seller. 

The  lift  that  was  given  to  boys’  wear 
volume  by  the  postwar  baby  boom 
has  about  run  its  course.  Now  that  we 
have  had  a  dozen  years  of  large  baby 
crops,  our  boy  population,  although 
large,  does  not  show  further  dramatic 
increases  from  year  to  year.  Those  in¬ 


creases  are  now  reaching  the  teen-age 
group. 

Without  benefit  of  a  rapidly  increas¬ 
ing  boy  population,  the  boys’  depart¬ 
ment  cannot  hope  to  coast  along  to 
any  easy  new  high  in  profitable  vol¬ 
ume.  Among  the  stores  cooperating 
in  this  study,  many  listed  the  boys’  de¬ 
partment  as  the  one  with  least  prom¬ 
ising  volume  and  profit  prospects  in 
the  men’s  and  boys’  group.  Yet  the  vol¬ 
ume  and  profit  are  there  to  be  had. 
Leading  manufacturers  in  the  boys’ 
field  are  thriving— if  not  on  depart¬ 
ment  store  business,  then  on  the  busi- 


Where  Buyers  Foil.  The  typical  buy¬ 
er,  he  says,  doesn’t  plan.  He  buys  late 
and  carelessly;  he  thinks  only  in  terms 
of  departmental  dollars  of  open-to- 
buy;  he  doesn’t  plan  separately  for 
each  of  the  many  categories  that  go  to 
make  up  the  boys’  department.  He 
comes  to  market  with  only  the  haziest 
ideas  of  what  he  wants  and  with  inade¬ 
quate  records  of  what  he  has  in  stock 
and  what  he  sold  last  year. 

In  contrast,  the  strong  buyer  appears 
in  the  market  a  month  or  more  before 
the  general  run.  He  brings  with  him 
a  detailed  plan,  broken  down  by  items 
in  each  category,  and  worked  out  in 
units  as  well  as  in  dollars.  He  has  with 
him  a  record  of  what  is  currently  in  his 
stocks  and  of  what  he  sold  last  year. 
With  the  figures  before  him,  he  chooses 
carefully  and  plans  far  ahead;  he  may 
be  shopping  for  Cl^ristmas  items  in 
June.  He  is  ofien  to  suggestion,  and 
he  can  usually  contriVe  to  have  some 
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WASHABLE  WOOL  SOCKS 


answer  the  prayers  of  every  woman  who  washes  her  man’s  wool  socks  by  hand.  Modern  wool  socks 
that  you  just  toss  in  your  automatic.  They’re  shrink  resistant.  Nylon  reinforced —  in  a  variety  of  colors.  ' 


ONLY  $1.50  A  PAIR 
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good  will.  The  weak  buyer,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  not  only  careless  with  his 
open-to-buy,  but  he  tends  to  put  off 
checking  his  basic  stocks  until  the  re¬ 
source’s  man  comes  in  and  does  it  for 
him.  But  it  is  a  rare  store  that  places 
enough  business  with  a  resource  to  ex- 
p>ect  a  weekly  call.  As  a  result,  the 
basics  are  checked  much  too  infre¬ 
quently;  holes  are  tolerated  in  the 
stocks;  business  is  lost. 

Nature  of  Rewards.  What  are  the  re¬ 
wards  of  a  good  job  in  boys’  wear? 
Figures  drawn  from  the  Departmental 
Merchandising  and  Operating  Results 
of  1957,  published  by  the  NRMA  Con¬ 
trollers’  Congress,  give  an  indication. 
Taking  stores  with  total  annual  sales 
volume  of  |5  to  $10  million  as  an  ex¬ 
ample,  let’s  look  at  the  typical  figure 
and  the  figure  at  the  top  of  the  “middle 
range’’— the  figure  that  was  achieved  or 
exceeded  by  the  top  25  per  cent  of  the 
departments  in  stores  of  this  size  class. 

Gross  margin  was  typically  34.2  per 
cent  of  sales;  among  the  top  depart¬ 
ments,  it  was  35.8  per  cent  or  better. 
Turnover  was  3.0,  typically;  among 
the  best,  3.6  or  higher.  Sales  p>er  square 
foot  were  typically  $57;  among  the 
best,  $89  or  higher.  (In  boys’  sjiecialty 
shops,  $75  to  $90  is  expected.)  Con¬ 
trollable  margfin  was  20.3  per  cent  of 
net  sales  typically;  among  the  best,  it 
was  24.3  per  cent  or  higher.  Con¬ 
trollable  margin  dollars  per  square 
foot,  typically  $16;  among  the  best, 
$24  or  higher.  Controllable  margin 
dollar  return  p>er  dollar  of  inventory  at 
cost,  typically  90  cents;  among  the  best, 
$1.38  or  higher. 

Comparison  of  these  figures  with  the 
corresp>onding  figures  for  the  total 
main  store  reveals  an  interesting  point: 
A  run-of-the-mill  boys’  wear  operation 
is  generally  poorer  on  these  various 
counts  than  the  typical  total  main 
store  {performance.  An  above-average 
boys’  wear  operation  is  quite  in  line 
with  an  above-average  total  main  store 
{Performance.  The  figures  seem  to  bear 
out  what  the  resource  quoted  earlier 
says— that  the  typical  boys’  wear  o{Pera- 
tions  can  be  much  better  than  they 
are.  The  good  ones  raise  rather  than 
pull  down  the  storewide  figures. 

Attracting  the  Boy.  Success  stories  in 
the  boys’  wear  fie\d  stress  another 
{Point:  boys  are  quite'  capable  of  influ- 


o{pen-to-buy  for  new  items  without 
starving  his  basics. 

Detailed  planning  beyond  the  dollar 
budget  and  good  stock  management 
are  the  secrets  of  the  strong  buyer’s 
success.  Where  a  good  buyer  may  have, 
for  example,  two  or  three  sources  for 
$2.98  shirts,  and  may  cover  all  neces¬ 
sary  sizes  on  a  stock  of  24  dozen,  a  weak 


buyer  may  have  six  or  more  sources, 
and  may  run  his  stock  up  to  100  dozen 
without  having  a  pro{)er  range  of 
sizes. 

The  strong  buyer,  moreover,  checks 
his  basics  weekly.  Size  ranges  are  im- 
{portant;  color  assortments  are  im{Por- 
tant;  matched  coordinates  are  impKPr- 
tant.  “Outs”  are  costly  in  business  and 


Studmts  Demonstrate  Right  Dress.  At  a  special  “Dress 
Right  Night”  last  spring,  students  of  the  Port  Richmond 
High  School,  Staten  Island,  New  York,  demonstrated  right 
and  wrong  dress  for  many  occasions.  One  picture  shows  a 
couple  properly  dressed  for  school  in  contrast  with  a  tee- 
shirted  boy  and  an  overdressed  girl.  The  other  shows  how 
almost  identical  outfits  can  look  sloppy  or  neat,  according 
to  how  they  are  worn.  Members  of  the  student  club,  the 
Beau  and  Belle  Brummels,  were  awarded  a  plaque  by  the 
Richmond  County  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce  for  “devel¬ 
opment  of  personal  appearance  and  character  in  setting  an 
example  for  their  fellow  students.” 
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encing  their  families  to  buy  for  them 
in  the  stores  that  make  them  feel  wel¬ 
come.  Personal  files  on  the  boys,  con¬ 
tacts  with  “Y,”  scout,  school,  and 
church  groups  have  been  found  to  pay 
off.  So  does  promotion  beamed  di¬ 
rectly  at  the  boys  themselves,  such  as 
the  “Tim”  Club  idea— Diamond  Sales 
Corporation’s  combination  of  boys’ 
magazine,  contests  for  boys,  and  trad¬ 
ing  coupons  that  the  boys  redeem  for 
toys,  games  and  hobby  kits.  Boy  traffic 
in  a  store  may  be  noisy,  but  the  boy  as 
the  store’s  salesman  in  his  family  circle 
has  few  peers. 

An  important  part  of  the  younger 
market  is  the  boy  in  his  last  couple  of 
years  of  high  school,  the  youngster  who 
is  still  a  boy  but  is  as  tall  as  a  man.  He 
needs  to  be  treated  differently  from  the 
smaller  boys,  yet  he  is  by  no  means 
ready  to  buy  his  clothes  in  a  shop 
catering  to  elderly  men  of  25  or  so.  He 
needs  a  department  of  his  own,  and 
stores  are  beginning  to  give  it  to  him. 
Under  such  names  as  “grad”  or  “prep” 
or  “university”  shops,  they  are  setting 
up  sp>ecial  departments  to  outfit  him 
from  head  to  toe,  with  d^cor  and  mer¬ 
chandise  that  are  completely  keyed  to 
his  interests. 

Young  Young  Men.  The  merchandise 
for  these  boys,  incidentally,  has  to  be 
quite  different  in  size  and  style  from 
that  for  either  small  boys  or  fully 
grown  men.  A  boy  of  15  or  so  may  be 
as  tall  as  a  man,  and  as  broad  across 
the  shoulders,  but  he  is  much  narrower 
and  slimmer  through  the  waist  and 
hips.  His  shirts  have  to  be  cut  to  con¬ 
form  to  his  tapered  figure,  as  do  his 
slacks.  His  taste  in  colors  is  livelier 
than  that  of  his  older  brothers,  and  his 
own  coloring  is  still  fresh  enough  so 
that  he  can  carry  off  almost  any  violent 
shade  that  takes  his  fancy.  Yet  he 
doesn’t  wear  the  same  colors  he  wore 
a  few  years  earlier— those  were  selected 
by  his  mother,  and  they  are  now  too 
feminine  for  his  taste. 

Like  the  teen-age  girl,  the  boy  in 
this  age  group  is  worth  catering  to. 
He  has  an  infinite  capacity  for  enthusi¬ 
asm,  and  can  be  just  as  enthusiastic 
about  clothes  as  about  anything  else. 
He  has  an  allowance  from  his  family, 
and  usually  supplements  that  with 
part-time  jobs.  He  pays  no  rent,  buys 
no  groceries,  leaves  the  doctor  bills  to 
his  parents,  and  spends  cheerfully.  He 


Boys’  Interest  Brings  Boys’  Business.  The  boys’  de¬ 
partment  doubled  its  business  in  1957  at  Martin  Dry 
Goods  Company,  leading  the  store  in  gains.  Buyer 
Robert  brooks  gives  considerable  credit  to  the  store’s 
effort  to  attract  boys  into  the  department.  The  store’s 
head,  L.  T.  Martin,  first  enlarged  the  department  and 
then  signed  up  with  the  Tim  Club  plan.  With  each 
purchase  in  the  department,  boys  receive  “red  backs’’ 
which  they  redeem  for  boy-interest  prizes.  Shown  here 
is  an  ll-year  old  customer,  Robert  Franklin  Thurman, 
who  won  first  prize  in  a  national  Tim  Club  photog¬ 
raphy  contest— a  $50  Revell  model  train  kit  and  a  $100 
scholarship  to  Texas  Wesleyan  College.  Presentation 
is  being  made  by  the  mayor  in  presence  of  college 
official  and  store  buyer. 


Windows  for  a  Staple.  Perhaps  because  underwear  is 
such  a  fast-moving,  high-impulse  staple,  stores  often 
overlook  it  in  windows.  Here  is  a  colorful  treatment 
by  the  Wallace  Company,  Poughkeepsie,  which  ties  in 
with  the  travel  theme  and  brings  in  color  via  resource- 
supplied  backdrop  and  store-supplied  foreign  flags  up  \ 
front.  Men’s  luggage  and  toiletries  are  worked  into 
the  display. 
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your  Wash  &Wear  finishes  with 
Good  Housekeeping  Guaranty  and 
American  Institute  of  Laundering  Seal 

on  these 


CONVERTERS  •  MANUFACTURERS  •  RETAILERS 

These  tags  tell  your  customers  you  ore  offering  genuine  Wash  &  Wear,  backed 
by  the  Good  Housekeeping  Guaranty,  American  Institute  of  Laundering  and  one 
of  the  finest  names  in  finishing  —  all  the  way  from  finishing  plant  to  retail  counter. 
Get  details  now  on  Saylerized  tagging  program  and  promotion. 


SAYLES  FINISHING  PLANTS,  INC.  Established  1847 

Sayles  Bleacheries  Division;  Sayles  Biltmore  Bleacheries,  Inc. 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE  •  70  WEST  40th  STREET 


1 .  For  White  &  Colored  Yarn  Cottons 
wash  and  wear  •  little  or  no  ironing 
non-chlorine-retentive  finish 


2.  For  Dacron*  and  Cotton  Blends 
wash  and  wear 
little  or  no  ironing  finish 


3.  For  Cotton  Dress  Fabrics 
wash  and  wear 
little  or  no  ironing  finish 
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The  News  Is  in  the  Merchandise,  Textile  develop¬ 
ments  make  the  news  in  many  kinds  of  merchandise 
now  coming  into  men’s  and  boys’  departments.  The 
example  shown  here  is  a  suit  from  A.  Sagner  &  Sons, 
introduced  recently  for  year-around  wear.  Made  of 
Miramil,  a  Milliken  fabric  combining  Avisco  rayon 
and  Dacron,  it  has  the  weight  and  feel  of  a  winter 
wool  but  is  machine  washable.  Selling  point  is  not 
primarily  the  washability,  however— it’s  the  neatness 
retention  contributed  by  the  man-made  fibers. 


New  Fibers  and 

New  Finishes 


is  an  important  customer  in  his  own 
right,  during  this  transition  from  boy¬ 
hood  to  manhood,  and  he  will  be  an 
even  more  important  customer  a  few 
years  hence,  when  he  is  full  grown, 
with  a  man’s  income  and  a  man’s  re¬ 
sponsibilities.  Again,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  teen-age  girl,  the  store  that  caters 
to  him  is  making  a  profit  today  out  of 
its  effort  to  secure  his  patronage  for 
the  future. 

"Dress  Right"  Results.  Boys  in  this  age 
group  have  shown  themselves  particu¬ 
larly  responsive  to  the  “Dress  Right’’ 
campaign  that  the  men’s  wear  indus¬ 
tries  are  sponsoring.  Although  the 
campaign  is  beamed  at  men  of  all  ages, 
the  teen-agers  are  a  particular  target 
since  pride  in  appearance  and  pride  in 
behavior  seem  to  go  hand  in  hand. 
Eager  to  keep  their  youngsters  from 
falling  into  bad  habits  and  bad 
company,  community  organizations, 
schools,  and  psychologists  have  been 
joining  forces  to  combat  sloppy  dress 
in  teen-agers. 

Typical  example  of  such  activity  is 
the  club  organized  at  Port  Richmond 
High  School,  Staten  Island,  New  York. 
There,  50  boys  and  30  girls  formed  the 
“Beau  and  Belle  Brummels’’  to  com¬ 
bat  sloppy  dress  habits  among  students. 
One  of  their  activities  was  the  presen¬ 
tation  to  an  audience  of  students  and 
parents  of  a  series  of  skits  on  dressing 
right— including  not  only  the  choice 
of  clothes,  but  also  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  w'orn.  Richmond 
County’s  Junior  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  awarded  a  plaque  to  the  club  re¬ 
cently  in  honor  of  its  achievements. 

Interest  in  dress  among  the  older 
boys  is  bound  to  reflect  itself  in  height¬ 
ened  interest  in  dress  among  the 
younger  copy-cats.  It  adds  up  to  a  more 
\aried  wardrobe  for  boys  of  all  ages 
than  just  the  two  extremes  of  dunga¬ 
rees  and  a  Sunday  suit.  Small  boys 
may  not  be  made  of  sugar  and  spice, 
but  their  business  can  be  very  nice  in¬ 
deed  if  the  store  will  make  an  effort 
to  attract  it.  The  formula?  As  in  men’s 
departments,  it  means  carefully  select¬ 
ed  assortments;  display  and  fixturing 
adequate  to  show  the  assortment  and 
stimulate  sales  of  the  fashion  as  well  as 
the  staple  items;  and  promotion  geared 
not  to  yesterday’s  missed  opportuni¬ 
ties,  but  to  tomorrow’s  possibilities  for 
increased  volume  and  profits. 


Although  there  is  scarcely  a  de¬ 
partment  of  the  store  that  hasn’t 
felt  the  impact  of  new  fibers  and  fin¬ 
ishes,  few  have  had  their  merchandis¬ 
ing  pattern  so  changed  by  these  de¬ 
velopments  as  the  departments  in  the 
men’s  and  boys’  wear  group.  No  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  merchandising  and  pro¬ 
motion  of  these  departments  would  be 
complete  without  a  brief  mention  of 
how  textile  developments  have  affect¬ 
ed  these  departments. 

Outstanding,  of  course,  is  the  wide¬ 
spread  application  of  wash-and-wear. 
Whether  it  is  achieved  through  man¬ 
made  fibers  or  through  sp>ecial  finishes, 
it  gives  the  customer  a  reason  to  trade 


up.  The  shirt  that  need  not  go  to  the 
laundry  may  cost  more  initially,  but 
its  upkeep  is  less;  the  suit  or  slacks  that 
drip-dry  over  the  bathtub  instead  of 
going  to  the  cleaner’s  also  cost  less  to 
maintain.  By  pointing  out  to  the  cus¬ 
tomer  what  one  observer  calls  “the 
hidden  cost  of  upkeep’’  in  ordinary 
clothing,  stores  can  show  that  wash- 
and-wear  is  a  good  investment.  An¬ 
other  trade-up  opportunity  is  in 
clothes  for  growing  boys,  for  mothen 
can  introduce  more  variety  and  better 
quality  when  they  don’t  have  to  allow 
for  extra  changes  while  clothes  are  in 
the  laundry  or  at  the  cleaner’s. 

There  are,  of  course,  always  some 
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that  REIS  PERMA-SIZED  knit 
underwear  shrinks  less  than  any  other 
knit  underwear  —  anywhere ! 


A  NEW  PLUS 

la  new  REIS  PERMA-SIZED 
Scandals  Brief,  strengthened  with 
20%  Nylon,  for  extra  long  wear! 
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or  promotional  umbrella.  Undis¬ 
tinguished  merchandise  that  can  claim 
this  quality  and  little  more  will  be 
rubbing  shoulders  with  truly  attrac¬ 
tive  goods  that  offer  wash-and-wear  as 
only  one  of  many  selling  points.  The 
better  goods  may  suffer  from  being 
lumped  with  the  commonplace. 

So  far  as  the  men’s  clothing  depart¬ 
ments  are  concerned,  one  of  the  major 
accomplishments  of  wash-and-wear  has 
probably  been  the  development  of 
summer  clothes  that  are  washable  yet 
eminently  presentable,  and  that  sell  at 
prices  fairly  comparable  with  those  of 
winter  wear.  The  time  is  not  in  the 
distant  past  when  the  man  who  wanted 
a  summer  wash  suit  could  buy  only  a 
cotton  cord— at  a  fraction  of  the  price 
of  a  woolen  suit. 

Wash-and-wear,  of  course,  extends 
to  underwear,  hosiery,  pajamas— any¬ 
thing  that  dries  quickly  and  needs 
little  or  no  ironing.  Sometimes  the 
promoters  of  such  merchandise,  how¬ 
ever,  slip  lightly  over  the  "wash”  part 
of  the  story  and  forget  that  color  fast¬ 
ness  and  shrinkage  resistance  are  ex¬ 
pected  when  an  item  is  promoted  as 
washable.  The  Vat  Dye  Institute  is 


Wash-and-Wear  Umbrella.  By  this 
time,  however,  wash-and-wear  is  so 
universal  in  the  men’s  and  boys’  field 
that  at  least  one  manufacturer,  Man¬ 
hattan  Shirts,  suggests  setting  up  a 
complete  department  for  it,  so  that 
the  man  who  wants  wash-and-wear  can 
outfit  himself  from  the  skin  out,  all  in 
one  place.  On  the  other  hand,  some 
in  the  field  caution  against  using  wash- 
and-wear  too  freely  as  a  merchandising 


customers  to  whom  wash-and-wear 
makes  little  appeal— people  who  don’t 
mind  the  extra  laundry  chores;  p>eople 
who  just  haven’t  the  extra  money  to 
spend;  people  who  have  so  much 
money  they  aren’t  the  least  bit  inter¬ 
ested  in  how  clothes  are  refreshed  after 
wearing;  people  who  don’t  like 
change;  people  who  have  been  disap 
pointed  one  way  or  another  in  new 
fibers  and  special  finishes. 


Featuring  Fibers  and  Fimshes.  Three  different  ap¬ 
proaches  to  featuring  the  fiber  or  the  finish.  {Top 
photo)  Filene’s,  Boston,  greets  the  opening  of  straw 
hat  season  by  having  all  its  men’s  division  personnel 
model  Lee  hats  of  Dynel  throughout  a' two-week  per¬ 
iod.  (Center)  Wanamaker's,  Philadelphia,  assembles 
men’s  sports  jackets  and  slacks  treated  with  Dow 
Coming’s  Syl-mer  finish  in  a  window  captioned: 
“Wear  these  without  a  care  in  the  world.  Syl-mer 
finish  makes  them  crease  resistant,  water  repellent.’’ 
Material  from  Sports  Illustrated  provides  background. 
(Right)  Jordan  Marsh,  Boston,  shows  variety  of  busi¬ 
ness  clothes  with  Wool  Bureau  slogans:  “America’s 
business  leaders  are  wearing  wool,’’  and  “Nothing 
measures  up  to  wool.’’ 
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For  MARKUP,  TURNOVER  and 
CUSTOMER  SATISFACTION! 

It’s  MacALiIi 

The  MacALL  story:  MqcALL  manufac¬ 
tures  a  quality  line  of  Sportscoats  made  of 
expensive  imported  and  domestic  fabrics. 

• 

These  Coats  are  made  in  the  new  3  button 
modified  natural  shoulder  model,  which  is  in 
greatest  demand. 


The  MacALL  line  of  Sportscoats  include: 

MADISON:  3  button  front,  center  vent  back,  modified  natural  shoulder,  2 
inside  breast  pockets,  all  seams  turned  and  book  folded,  2  lower 
set-in  flap  pockets,  Hymo  canvas  front,  open  shoulders,  collars 
framed  and  sewed  on  by  hand. 

FABRICS:  Imported  and  domestic  fine  wools  and  wool  blends;  Shaggy, 
Frosty,  Shetlands  and  Smooth  Saxony  look.  Mohair  boucles,  muted 
tones,  face  finish  fabrics  and  fancies. 

SIZES:  Reg.  36/46  Shorts  37/44  Longs  37/46 

COST:  $14.50.  Comparable  to  Coats  selling  from  $18.00  to  $23.85. 

TERMS:  Net  30  days. 

DELIVERY:  2  weeks  from  receipt  of  order. 


Send  for  Sample  Coat  and  swatches  —  Convince  yourself. 

EMPIRE  STATE  BUILDING  •  SUITE  4SI2  •  NEW  YORK  1.  N.  Y.  •  LONCACRE  4>e380  f 
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among  those  trying  to  make  sure  that 
enthusiasm  for  a  new  fiber  or  finish 
does  not  blind  manufacturers  to  the 
importance  of  checking  color  fastness 
and  resistance  to  shrinkage. 

Lighter  Weight.  Along  with  wash-and- 
wear,  the  men’s  and  boys’  departments 
have  seen  important  developments  in 
reducing  the  weight  of  the  garments 
they  sell.  With  the  man-made  fibers 
now  available,  bulky  sports  jackets  for 
men  and  boys  are  light  as  well  as  warm. 
With  man-made  fibers,  too,  it  has  been 
possible  to  produce  the  mid-weight 
garments  mentioned  earlier,  in  the 
men’s  clothing  discussion,  and  thus  to 
introduce  something  new  to  promote 
in  the  spring  months. 

Still  another  development  is  more 
or  less  an  offshoot  of  wash-and-wear. 
Aside  from  a  man’s  interest  in  the 
laundering  or  cleaning  of  a  garment, 
he  is  interested  in  crease  retention,  in 
general  neatness.  So  now  we  find,  in 
garments  for  cold-weather  wear, 
blends  that  employ  man-made  fibers  to 
insure  day-long  neatness.  Although 
the  fibers  used  are  associated  with 
wash-and-wear,  the  garments  are  not 
meant  for  washing;  they  are  meant  to 
be  cleaned,  as  ordinary  wool  would  be, 
but  they  do  side-step  some  pressings 
and  they  do  keep  up  appearances. 

Durable  crease  retention  will  soon 
be  offered  as  a  feature  of  some  all- 
wool  suits  and  slacks,  too.  The  Wool 
Bureau  has  announced  that  the  Aus¬ 
tralian  “Si-Ro-Set”  process  is  now 
available  to  apparel  manufacturers  in 
this  country.  The  process  is  said  to 
make  creases  and  pleats  jjermanent 
without  altering  the  hand  or  durabil¬ 
ity  of  the  fabric.  Garments  treated  this 
way  are  exp>ected  in  spring  ’59  lines. 

Some  of  the  synthetics  turn  up  in 
men’s  hats;  one  hat  on  the  market  is 
a  “straw”  of  an  acrylic  fiber,  capable 
of  withstanding  a  downpour.  Other 
new  fibers  are  in  sweaters,  and  in  men’s 
knitted  shirts,  to  make  them  both 
lighter  and  easier  to  wash.  (Odd  twist: 
Even  if  a  man’s  shirt  is  knitted,  cus¬ 
tomers  expect  it  to  wash  without  spe¬ 
cial  care:  shirts  are  supposed  to  be 
washable.  But  no  matter  how  reassur¬ 
ing  the  label  may  be  on  a  man’s  sweat¬ 
er,  the  chances  are  his  wife  will  wash 
it  carefully  by  hand,  using  lukewarm 
water  and  drying  it  flat;  sweaters  are 
supf>osed  to  require  care.) 


Longer  Wear.  Other  synthetics  are  in¬ 
troduced  into  fabrics  simply  to  extend 
their  life  expectancy.  When  denims 
fortified  with  DuPont’s  420  nylon 
came  on  the  market  last  year,  stores 
that  played  up  their  wearing  qualities 
made  spectacular  figures.  A  Texas 
store  sold  50  per  cent  more  boys’  jeans 
in  the  slow  spring  season  than  in  a 
normal  fall;  a  New  England  store  sold 
work  pants  at  the  rate  of  30  pairs  a  day 
for  seven  weeks  straight.  Full  price, 
full  markup,  of  course.  Now  the  420 
nylon  is  going  into  other  fabrics  for 
play  and  work  clothes,  and  into  knit 
underwear. 

Still  another  promotional  spring¬ 
board  from  the  textile  laboratories  is 
the  silicone  finish,  which  helps  the 
fabric  repel  water,  resist  spotting,  and 
remain  neat.  Some  of  these  finishes 
can  withstand  laundry  heats  and  can 
retain  their  pwwer  after  several  wash¬ 
ings  or  dry  cleanings;  others  may  not. 
One  of  the  more  durable  variety  ties 
the  use  of  its  name  to  a  quality  con¬ 
trol  program,  so  that  it  turns  up  only 
on  tested  fabrics. 

Training  Problems.  These  and  other 
developments  in  fibers  and  finishes  are 
providing  the  men’s  and  boys’  depart- 


MEN'S  and  boys'  wear  merchandise 
is  growing  in  variety,  in  opportu¬ 
nities  for  year-round  activity,  in  poten¬ 
tial  volume  and  profits  well  beyond 
what  the  average  department  store 
does  in  this  field  today.  For  those  who 
want  their  full  share,  here  is  a  sum¬ 
mary  of  the  experts'  recommendations: 

•  Recognize  the  Potential  in  each 
of  the  many  kinds  of  merchandise  car¬ 
ried  in  these  department;  aim  high. 

•  Provide  Flexibility  in  merchandise 
and  promotion  budgets  to  make  room 
for  the  new  opportunities  that  have 
come  up,  for  the  newer  ones  that  may 
come  up  next  year.  Last  year's  pattern 
may  not  be  a  sound  guide. 

•  Study  Fixturing  with  an  eye  to  the 
future,  as  well  as  in  the  light  of  present 
needs.  There  is  more  variety  of  mer- 


ments  with  any  number  of  promotion¬ 
al  handles,  and  often  with  promotion 
and  training  help  from  chemical  com¬ 
panies  many  steps  removed  from  the 
finished  product  sold  in  the  store.  But 
there  are  still  many  misconceptions 
among  salespeople  and  consumers.  For 
instance,  a  group  of  training  people 
who  go  into  stores  for  a  fiber  source 
report  that  some  salespeople  still  don’t 
know  acetate  from  rayon  .  .  .  that 
others  think  everything  made  of  a 
Dacron-cotton  blend  is  surely  wash- 
and-wear  and  that  nothing  else  is  .  .  . 
that  some  cover  their  ignorance  by 
either  pushing  natural  fibers  to  the 
exclusion  of  synthetics,  or  leaning 
heavily  on  "magic”  words  to  sell  man¬ 
made  fibers  . . .  that  fiber  identification 
on  men’s  and  boys’  garment  labels  is 
usually  good,  but  that  care  instructions 
are  often  lacking. 

And  in  the  midst  of  all  the  new  de¬ 
velopments,  the  older  fibers  are  raising 
their  voices,  too,  to  remind  the  public 
of  their  virtues.  It  makes  for  a  lot  of 
talk,  a  lot  of  different  claims— and  very 
many  new  ways  to  promote  men’s  and 
boys’  wear  merchandise  on  its  own 
special  merits,  rather  than  on  the  tired 
old  “special  purchase”  and  “clearance” 
bargain  themes. 

chandise  to  be  shown,  more  labeled 
and  packaged  goods  available  for 
self-selection.  Resources  have  dozens 
of  new  fixtures  to  expose  the  new  mer¬ 
chandise.  Buyers  may  need  guidance 
in  selecting. 

•  Cater  to  Youth.  Susceptibility  to 
the  appeal  of  attractive  clothes  does 
show  up  in  the  young  male;  ability  to 
steer  parents  to  the  store  that  makes 
a  boy  feel  welcome  also  shows  up.  It 
takes  detailed  planning  and  a  careful 
basic  stock  job  to  get  the  young  bo/s 
business;  it  takes  a  special  shop  and 
specially  designed  merchandise  to  hold 
the  boy  approaching  manhood. 

•  Watch  Textile  Developments. 

From  these  come  many  of  the  opportu¬ 
nities  to  trade  up,  to  create  new  needs, 
to  fill  between-season  gaps  with  pro¬ 
motions  at  full  price  and  full  markup. 


AND,  IN  CONCLUSION, 
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John  A.  Barr,  Montgomery  Ward’s  board  chairman  and  presi¬ 
dent,  announced  this  month  that  10  new  stores  will  be  opened 
in  shopping  centers  in  1959.  Three  new  retail  stores  have 
already  been  opened  this  year,  and  two  more— in  Gary,  Ind., 
and  Kansas  City,  Mo.— will  be  finished  next  month  .  .  .  Ward’s 
sales  for  the  first  six  months  of  this  year,  just  short  of  5472 
million,  were  slightly  ahead  of  the  same  period  in  1957. 


Montgomery  Ward's  Automated 
Distribution  Center  in  Detroit 


Two  important  milep>osts  were 
passed  last  month  in  Montgomery 
Ward’s  five-year,  nationwide  expan¬ 
sion  plan.  The  company’s  first  shop¬ 
ping  center  store  was  opened  in  the 
Lakeside  shopping  center  in  Denver 
on  August  13th.  The  following  week 
saw  the  opening  of  the  new  Allen 
Park,  Mich.,  distribution  center,  a  14- 
acre  merchandise  pool  just  outside  of 
Detroit. 

Allen  Park  is  the  first  of  a  national 
network  of  12  such  distribution  cen¬ 
ters  which  will  be  completed  within 
the  next  four  years.  The  second  center 
in  the  chain  is  now  under  construction 
in  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

For  121  Ward  stores  in  Michigan, 
Ohio  and  parts  of  Indiana,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  West  Virginia,  the  Allen 
Park  center  will  serve,  in  effect,  as  a 


wholesale  supplier,  giving  overnight 
delivery  of  furniture,  appliances,  rad¬ 
ios,  phonographs  and  television  sets, 
building  materials,  farm  equipment 
and  other  hard  goods.  Besides  filling 
stock  orders  for  all  the  stores,  the  ware¬ 
house  makes  direct  customer  delivery 
for  the  six  stores  in  metropolitan 
Detroit. 

“This  program,”  said  John  A.  Barr, 
chairman  of  the  board  and  president 
of  Ward’s,  “will  permit  us  to  reduce 
our  inventory  investment,  will  give  us 
more  flexibility  in  inventory  manage¬ 
ment  between  stores,  will  facilitate 
further  integration  of  our  mail  order 
and  retail  inventories,  will  permit  an 
improved  turnover  of  inventory  and 
greater  buying  economies,  will  reduce 
the  amount  of  damaged  and  aged  mer¬ 
chandise  on  which  markdowns  must 


be  taken,  will  eliminate  the  need  for 
many  small  and  inefficient  warehouses 
which  now  are  rented,  and  will  im¬ 
prove  our  service  to  customers.” 

An  IBM  305  RAMAC  installation 
processes  orders  and  maintains  inven¬ 
tory  records.  It  is  the  core  of  the  high¬ 
speed  delivery  system  and  accurate  in¬ 
ventory  control  which  permits  the  re¬ 
tail  stores  to  operate  largely  from  floor 
samples,  yet  guarantee  24-hour  de. 
livery. 

In  processing  a  store  requisition,  the 
RAMAC  produces  for  each  article  a 
punched  card  which  is  the  order-filling 
document  for  the  warehouse,  and  also 
serves  as  the  shipping  tag.  It  gives  all 
the  instructions  for  shipment:  item 
number  and  description,  warehouse 
location,  store  number,  order  number, 
route  number,  shipping  date  and  time 


Montgomery  Ward’s  6Qi,WiQ-squar e-foot  Allen  Park  distribution  center,  built  by  the  Austin  Company,  is  the  first  of  12  which 
will  go  up  in  strategic  locations  throughout  the  country.  It  will  serve  121  of  the  company’s  retail  and  catalog  stores  in  a 
five-state  area.  Construction  has  started  on  another  distribution  center  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and  lease  negotiations  have  been 
completed  for  a  distribution  center  in  San  Leandro,  Calif.,  seven  miles  south  of  Ward’s  present  mail  order  house  in  Oakland. 


at  which  merchandise  must  be  at  the 
proper  dock  location  in  order  to  be 
loaded  and  shipped  on  schedule. 
When  the  order  is  trom  one  of  the 
metropolitan  stores  for  direct  custom¬ 
er  delivery,  the  sales  check  number  is 
given. 

With  each  processing  of  an  order 
the  RAMAC  uptlates  the  inventory  in¬ 
formation  which  it  continuously  stores 
in  its  memory  units  from  purchase 
orders  and  receiving  documents.  On 
every  item  warehoused  at  the  center 
(there  are  6,700  different  items),  it  pro¬ 
duces  a  typewritten  inventory  report 
every  two  weeks.  This  shows  with¬ 
drawals  by  stores,  receipts,  on  hand 
and  on  order  information,  plus  an  in¬ 
ventory  turn  figure  calculated  on  an 
annual  basis.  That  is  routine.  But  in 
addition,  the  RAMAC  will  automatic¬ 
ally  flash  a  “merchandise  action  notice” 
if  the  stock  of  any  itenr  reaches  the 
minimum  required  figure,  and  addi¬ 
tional  automatic  warnings  if  it  should 
get  to  “emergency”  level.  It  will  also 
produce  sales  analyses,  as  requiret’,  by 
color,  nrodel  and  price  range. 

James  E.  Caldwell,  Ward's  control¬ 
ler,  said:  “When  we  geared  our  Allen 
Park  distribution  center  to  maximum 
speed  to  provide  the  best  possible  mer¬ 
chandising  service  to  customers,  we 
knew  we  had  to  have  a  foolproof  in¬ 
ventory  control  system.  We  studied 
RAMAC  and  found  it  would  fill  the 
bill.” 

Ward’s  has  been  using  electronic 
equipment  similar  to  RAMAC  since 


Thirteen  forklifts  and  360  platform  trucks  are  constantly  on  the  move 
through  the  warehouse  area,  along  1 1  aisles  that  extend  for  880  feet. 


Here  is  the  IBM  305  RAMAC  installation,  which  processes  orders, 
maintains  up-to-the-minute  inventory  records  and  signals  for  action 
when  minimum  stock  level  is  reached  on  any  item.  From  left  to  right: 
Robert  E.  Carty,  IBM  field  representative;  William  A.  Smith,  senior 
methods  engineer  from  Ward’s  Chicago  office,  and  E.  E.  Hartiuick, 
seated,  manager  of  the  data-processing  unit. 


New  look  of  Ward’s  is  typified  by  this  sketch  of 
the  full-line  department  store  now  under  construc¬ 
tion  in  Southgate  shopping  center  near  Detroit.  It 
will  have  133,000  square  feet  of  selling  space  and 
will  include  a  large  auto  service  station. 
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1955.  Liist  year  the  IBM  Tape  650 
data -processing  system  was  installed  in 
Chicago— and,  as  in  the  case  ot  the 
Allen  Park  RAMAC  system,  this  was 
its  first  application  in  retailing. 

Carl  Hughes,  merchandising  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  center,  expects  an  average 
8.5  turnover  with  the  aid  of  RAMAC. 
(Forty-three  stores  operating  out  of 
the  two  Detroit  warehouses  which 
have  now  been  closed  have  averaged 
approximately  a  three-time  turnover 
in  the  past.) 

Carleton  K.  Metcalfe,  manager  of 
the  Allen  Park  center,  emphasizes  the 
volume  improvement  to  be  expected 
when  no  sale  is  ever  dependent  on 
what  is  on  hand  in  a  particular  store 
at  the  moment.  The  exact  item  the 
customer  wants  can  always  be  sold. 
In  addition,  because  the  distribution 
center  takes  over  the  responsibility  for 
filling  orders  promptly  and  delivering 
merchandise  in  good  condition,  the 
store  manager’s  time  and  effort  can  be 
concentrated  on  selling. 

Besides  its  huge  warehouse,  the 
Allen  Park  center  includes  a  catalog 
store,  a  central  credit  department,  a 
3.S,00()-square-foot  service  and  repairs 
department  and  an  auto  service  station 
which  also  sells  auto  accessories.  It 
will  later  include  an  outdoor  store  for 
gardening  supplies  and  playground 
equipment. 

The  enclosed  warehouse  receiving 
dock,  600  feet  long  and  covering  34,000 
square  feet,  will  accommodate  24 
trucks  and  10  railroad  cars.  At  the 
48,000-scpia re-foot  shipping  dock,  60 
trucks  can  be  loaded  at  one  time.  To 
carry  out  their  scheduled  daily  deliv¬ 
eries  to  outlying  retail  stores  and  cata¬ 
log  stores  some  trucks  will  travel  all 
night.  They  will  return  to  the  center 
loaded  with  pickups  from  resources  in 
the  area. 

The  warehouse  area  includes  520,000 
square  feet  of  bins,  pallets  and  three- 
level  decking;  a  furniture  preparation 
room  and  carpet  cutting  area.  'I'he 
centralized  service  and  repairs  depart¬ 
ment  includes  a  “walk-in”  area  where 
customers  may  bring  equipment  and 
wait  while  simple  repairs  are  made. 
Nineteen  repair  service  trucks,  always 
stocked  with  parts,  make  home  calls  in 
the  Detroit  area. 

Credit  operations  for  the  Detroit 
stores  are  also  centralized  in  a  single 
office  at  the  center. 


Textile  Labeling  Law.  Advertising  and 
labeling  requirements  of  the  new  I'ex- 
tile  Fiber  Identification  Act  were  the 
subject  of  a  special  bulletin  mailed  to 
NRMA  members  early  this  month. 
The  law  (H.  R.  469)  was  passed  by 
Congress  over  the  protests  of  NR.MA 
and  other  groups  who  contended  that 
it  w'ould  not  serve  the  best  interests 
of  either  the  consumer  or  the  retailer. 

The  law  becomes  effective  next 
March.  It  provides  that  each  textile 
fiber  product  (except  wool  and  furs, 
which  are  covered  by  other  laws), 
whether  natural  or  man-made,  must 
be  labeled  to  show  the  percentage  of 
each  fiber  present,  in  order  of  predomi¬ 
nance  by  weight.  Where  the  amount 
of  a  fiber  present  is  less  than  five 
per  cent,  the  designation  “other  fibers” 
is  to  be  used.  The  responsibility  for 
affixing  the  labels  is  placed  on  the 
manufacturer  or  other  processor  who 
produces  the  article  in  the  form  in¬ 
tended  for  sale.  Imported  textile  fiber 
products  must  be  labeled  to  show  the 
country  of  origin. 

The  retailer’s  responsibilities  as  ana¬ 
lyzed  by  James  J.  Bliss,  NRMA  coun¬ 
sel,  occur  in  connection  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  provisions; 

1.  All  advertising  of  textile  fiber 
products  must  contain  the  same  infor¬ 
mation  as  is  required  to  be  shown  on 
the  label,  except  that  the  percentages 
of  fiber  need  not  be  stated.  Moreover, 
the  names  of  fur  bearing  animals  may 
not  be  used  in  the  advertising  of  tex¬ 
tile  fiber  products. 

2.  Where  a  store  breaks  a  package 
bearing  a  label  under  the  Act  in  order 
to  sell  items  individually  the  retailer 
must  affix  a  label  bearing  the  required 
information  to  each  unit  sold. 

3.  The  retailer  may  remove  the 
manufacturer’s  label  and  put  on  his 
own  containing  the  required  informa¬ 
tion.  In  this  case,  the  store  must  keep 
records  for  three  years,  showing  the  re¬ 
quired  information  and  the  name  of 
the  manufacturer  from  whom  the 
product  was  received. 

Customer  Services.  The  NRMA  Store 
Management  Division  Group  has  pub¬ 
lished  a  comprehensive  study  entitled 
Ci.’RRKNT  Customer  Service  Practices. 
Its  three  sections,  a  total  of  140  pages, 
cover;  (1)  a  repiort  on  the  practices  of 


299  stores  regarding  1 1  categories  of 
services  and  85  specific  services;  (2)  a 
section  discussing  how  a  store’s  pres¬ 
ent  service  policies  should  be  evaluat¬ 
ed  in  terms  of  costs,  public  relations 
value  and  the  extent  to  which  the  serv¬ 
ices  are  used;  (3)  rejxirts  from  five  de- 
jjartment  stores  on  their  experience  in 
restricting  or  d'seontinuing  certain 
free  services.  Hie  section  on  present 
store  practices  compares  them,  service 
by  service,  with  practices  in  1955,  when 
a  similar  survey  was  conducted  among 
a  somewhat  smaller,  but  comparable, 
group.  (Price:  to  NRMA  members, 
S5.00;  to  non-members,  $8.00.) 

Furniture  Inspection  Forms.  In  the 

campaign  to  secure  better  quality  con¬ 
trol  in  furniture,  rigorous  store  inspec¬ 
tion  of  incoming  merchandise  is  a  ne¬ 
cessity.  .A  motlel  form  on  which  defects 
are  reported  by  inspectors  to  the  ware¬ 
house  manager  and  buyer  is  now  avail¬ 
able  through  the  NRMA.  It  was  pre¬ 
pared,  in  coojjeration  with  the  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Furniture  Association, 
by  the  NRMA  Furniture  Inspection 
and  Prepack  Committee.  It  provides 
for  a  detailed  report  of  the  damage, 
the  type  of  pack  used,  the  point  at 
which  damage  was  discovered,  the  costs 
involved:  i.e.,  repairs  if  made  by  the 
store,  pickup  and  delivery  where  a  cus¬ 
tomer  return  is  involved,  etc.  It  also 
provides  space  for  instructions  from 
the  responsible  executive  on  how  the 
matter  is  to  be  settled  in  contact  with 
the  supplier  or  carrier.  Forms  are 
available  from  NRMA  at  $7.50  [ler 
thousand,  with  discounts  for  larger 
quantities. 

Leased  Departments.  For  executives 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
negotiating  leased  department  con¬ 
tracts,  the  Controllers’  Congress  has 
a  new  report.  Leased  Departments: 
Rates,  Policies  and  Expenses.  It  is 
compiled  from  a  survey  of  over  200 
stores.  The  last  C.C.  rejwrt  on  this 
subject  was  published  six  years  ago; 
since  then  the  general  costs  of  do¬ 
ing  business,  and  especially  the  costs 
of  services  which  stores  provide  lessees, 
have  risen  considerably.  The  repiort 
includes  a  checklist  covering  the  many 
provisions  to  be  included  in  lease  con¬ 
tracts;  a  detailed  analysis  of  lease 
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agreements;  a  sample  lease  and  a  sam¬ 
ple  periodic  settlement  form.  Current 
commission  rates;  assignment  of  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  various  expenses;  ad¬ 
vertising  costs,  and  practically  all  other 
facets  of  leased  department  operations 
are  also  covered.  (Price  $3.50  to 
members;  $7.00  to  non-members.) 

Executive  Salaries.  The  Controllers’ 
Congress  is  now  conducting  a  survey 
of  retail  executive  compensation  and 
bonus  arrangements,  the  first  since 
1952.  The  survey  is  in  two  parts.  The 
first  concerns  the  actual  salaries  and 
bonuses  paid  to  major  executives.  The 
report  on  this  portion  of  the  survey 
will  be  released  only  to  store  heads  and 
treasurers  up>on  written  request.  The 
second  part  of  the  survey  relates  to 
bonus  plans  for  various  executives. 
This  report  will  be  published  separate¬ 
ly  from  the  salary  data. 

There  will  be  no  identification  of 
stores  or  individuals  in  either  report. 
Besides  this,  careful  safeguards  have 
been  arranged  to  assure  that  store 
identities  are  not  disclosed  even  to  the 
tabulators  handling  the  information. 

Survey  forms  have  been  mailed  to 
store  heads  this  month,  with  an  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  arrangements  that 
have  been  made  to  preserve  store 
anonymity.  Members  are  urgently  re¬ 
quested  to  cooperate  in  the  survey,  so 
that  a  useful  report  on  executive  com¬ 
pensation  policies  can  be  prepared. 

Retail  Clinic  in  Minneapolis.  NRMA’s 
Fall  Clinic  on  current  retail  questions 
will  be  held  at  the  Radisson  Hotel, 
Minneapolis  on  Monday,  October 
13th.  It  will  be  an  all-day  meeting  in 
two  sessions.  The  Minneajxjlis  Retail¬ 
ers  Association,  the  St.  Paul  Chamber 
of  Commerce  and  the  Minnesota  Re¬ 
tail  Federation  are  co-sponsors.  Besides 
the  usual  heavy  regional  attendance, 
members  are  expected  from  every  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  country.  They  include  50 
NRMA  directors,  who  will  be  in  Min¬ 
neapolis  for  their  fall  board  meeting 
the  next  day. 

Here  are  some  features  of  the  pro¬ 
gram: 

“The  Responsibilities  of  Manage¬ 
ment,”  by  George  A.  Scott,  president 
and  general  manager,  Walker-Scott 
Company,  San  Diego. 

“Sales  Promotion  for  the  Smaller 
Store,”  by  Fred  Bresee,  executive  vice 


president,  Bresee’s,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 

“How  Distributive  Education  Can 
Help  to  Interest  Young  People  in  Re¬ 
tailing  as  a  Career,”  by  Jack  Atwell, 
president.  Distributive  Education 
Clubs  of  America. 

“The  Need  for  Better  Selling  in  Re¬ 
tail  Stores,”  by  David  Babcock,  vice 
president  and  personnel  director, 
Dayton’s,  Minneapolis. 

“Today’s  Challenges  to  Store  Opera¬ 
tions,”  by  Norris  B.  Brisco,  general 
operative  manager,  Ed.  Schuster  &  Co., 
Inc.,  Milwaukee. 

“Downtown  Revitalization,”  by  Dan¬ 
iel  W.  Campbell,  president,  Thomas 
Kilpatrick  &  Company,  Omaha. 

New  R.R.I.  Director.  Ethel  Langtry  has 
been  appointed  director  of  NRMA’s 
Retail  Research  Institute  to  replace 
Arnold  Skinner,  who  resigned  in  July. 
Miss  Langtry  had  been  assistant  con¬ 
troller  of  Bloomingdale’s,  New  York 
since  1949.  A  graduate  of  Columbia 
University,  where  she  majored  in  eco¬ 
nomics,  Miss  Langtry  is  a  member  of 
the  Business  Electronics  Roundtable 
(BERT),  an  organization  of  specialists 
in  electronic  data-processing  equip¬ 
ment.  One  of  the  major  projects  of 
the  R.R.I.  is  the  use  of  electronic 
equipment  and  systems  in  retailing. 

Promoting  Downtown  Improvement. 

action’s  seventh  regional  urban  re¬ 
newal  clinic  will  be  held  in  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  on  September  22nd  and  23rd.  The 
clinic,  which  is  endorsed  by  NRMA’s 
Downtown  Development  Committee, 
will  consider  the  special  questions  of 
how  to  get  a  comprehensive  urban  re¬ 
newal  program  started  and  how  to  fi¬ 
nance  and  expedite  the  program  once 
the  initial  steps  have  been  achieved. 
*  •  * 

National  Downtown  Week,  Inc.,  the 
group  that  is  coordinating  activities 
for  National  Downtown  Week,  Octo¬ 
ber  19th-25th,  is  located  at  125  East 
23rd  Street,  New  York  10.  It  has  a 
variety  of  aids  for  local  downtown 
groups  to  tie  in  with  the  national 
event  next  month. 

The  promotion  aims  to  focus  public 
attention  on  downtown  rehabilitation 
work,  such  as  widening  streets,  im¬ 
proving  roads  and  constructing  traffic 
thruways,  modernizing  private  busi¬ 
ness  premises,  clearing  slums  and  ex¬ 
panding  parking  facilities. 


For  Personnel  Management.  Two  new 

reports  now  available  from  the  NRMA 
Personnel  Group  are  of  special  value 
for  personnel  executives  planning  fall 
hiring  and  training  programs.  Train¬ 
ing  FOR  Specific  Needs  is  the  title 
of  one,  in  which  store  executives 
tell  how  to  train  employees  in  the 
areas  of  safety,  stock  shortages,  fashion, 
display  and  general  sales-supporting 
activities.  (Price:  to  NRMA  members 
$3.50;  to  non-members  $5.00).  Cur¬ 
rent  Personnel  Problems  covers  em¬ 
ployee  selection  and  problems  of  older 
workers,  including  retirement.  (Price: 
to  NRMA  members  $4.00;  to  non¬ 
members  $6.00.)  The  reports  are  based 
on  sessions  of  the  January  1958  con¬ 
vention,  with  transcripts  of  the  discus¬ 
sions  and  additional  related  material. 


MMA  Committee.  Formation  of  a 
Merchandise  Management  Accounting 
Committee  was  announced  by  Albert 

H.  Kindler,  chairman  of  the  NRMA 
Controllers’  Congress  and  treasurer 
and  controller,  G.  M.  McKelvey  Co., 
Youngstown,  Ohio. 

Edward  B.  Cagle,  controller,  Hochs- 
child,  Kohn  &  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md.,  is 
chairman  of  the  new  committee.  Mr. 
Cagle  said: 

“The  initial  objectives  of  the  Mer¬ 
chandise  Management  Accounting 
Committee  will  be  to  serve  as  a  clear¬ 
ing  house  for  information  on  store 
experiences  with  MMA  and  to  publi¬ 
cize  practical  applications  in  order  to 
make  progress  in  the  profitable  use  of 
the  MMA  philosophy.” 

Other  members  of  the  new  commit¬ 
tee  are:  Professor  Malcolm  P.  McNair, 
Harvard  University,  Graduate  School 
of  Business  Administration;  Isaac 
Danzig,  controller,  Biederman  Furni¬ 
ture  Co.,  St.  Louis;  C.  Robert  McBrier, 
vice  president,  finance.  Woodward  & 
Lothrop,  Washington,  D.  C.;  Robert 

I.  Jones,  partner,  Arthur  Andersen  & 
Co.,  Chicago;  Kenneth  P.  Mages,  part¬ 
ner,  Touche,  Niven,  Bailey  &  Smart, 
New  York;  Henry  K.  Wallstrom,  con¬ 
troller,  The  J.  L.  Hudson  Co.,  Detroit; 
Howard  N.  West,  assistant  treasurer, 
Broadway-Hale  Stores,  Los  Angeles; 
Newton  Stablein,  controller,  New¬ 
man’s,  Joplin,  Missouri;  James  Cald¬ 
well,  controller,  Montgomery,  Ward^ 
Co.,  Chicago;  and  Louis  G.  Melchoir, 
acting  controller  and  vice  president, 
Goldblatt  Bros.,  Inc.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
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TWINS ...  except  for  one  detail; 
which  will  be  the  best  seller? 
Don’t  guess,  know... with 
IBM  Merchandise  Control  Systems 

Start  pinpointing  customer  demands  the  minute  an  item  hits  your  sales  floor!  Know  the  hits 
and  misses  in  time  to  prevent  out-of-stock  items  and  avoid  overstock  of  slow  movers. 

How?  With  proven  IBM  Merchandise  Control  Methods. 

Want  hard  facts  on  how  to  reduce  markdown  losses  and  unclog  “open  to  buy”?  Just  call 
your  local  IBM  representative  or  write:  RETAIL  DEPARTMENT  A58-c, 


International  Business  Machines  Corporation, 
590  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 


Atk  your  IBM  reprctentative 
about  the  new  IBM  Series  50 
. . .  the  low-cost  punched  card 
system  designed  especially  to 
fit  the  budget  of  smaller,  grow¬ 
ing  businesses. 
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development  programs.  Furthermore, 
the  willingness  of  store  management  to 
accept  trainees  below  the  most  p>opu- 
lar  age  range,  as  compared  to  their  re¬ 
luctance  to  accept  trainees  over  this 
age  range,  seems  to  bear  out  the  con¬ 
clusion  so  often  stated  in  retailing  that 
"it  is  a  young  person’s  business." 

It  was  further  found  that  in  72.6  per 
cent  of  the  reported  cases,  different 
salary  rates  were  paid  to  single  and 
married  male  trainees.  It  could  rea¬ 
sonably  be  assumed  that  married  men 
were  paid  a  higher  rate  than  single 
men. 

Hours  and  Salaries.  Just  how  far  de¬ 
partment  store  management  can  go 
towards  making  their  work-weeks  com¬ 
petitive,  from  the  standpoint  of  total 
hours  worked,  with  other  fields  of  en¬ 
deavor  depends  on  many  factors. 
Slightly  less  than  one  out  of  three 
stores  had  their  trainees  working  in 
excess  of  40  hours  per  week.  Slightly 
less  than  half  of  the  responding  stores 
had  a  five-day  work-week  for  their 
trainees.  It  was  obvious,  therefore,  that 
in  many  department  stores  the  work¬ 
week  for  trainees  did  not  differ  sub¬ 
stantially  from  many  other  fields. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  draw  any  relia¬ 
ble  conclusions  on  the  matter  of  salary 
paid  to  trainees.  In  any  investigation 
of  this  nature,  salary  figures  become 
out  of  date  before  the  study  is  pub¬ 
lished.  Salaries  profKjsed  by  depart¬ 
ment  store  management  have  not  been 
strong  competitively  from  the  view¬ 
point  of  initial  salaries  offered  college 
graduates.  In  slightly  over  half  (52 
per  cent)  of  the  stores  in  this  study, 
management  felt  that  it  was  competi¬ 
tive  in  regard  to  salaries  for  college 
graduates.  Forty-eight  per  cent  of  the 
responding  store  executives  felt  that 
their  salaries  were  not  competitive.  It 
could  be  concluded  that  department 
stores,  as  a  group,  are  not  yet  strong 
competitors  for  college  graduates  from 
the  standpoint  of  beginning  salaries. 

Trainee  Jobs  and  Instruction.  It  was 

apparent  that  there  was  little  uni¬ 
formity  in  the  so-called  job  rotation 
plans  of  the  participating  stores.  The 
size  of  store,  interests  of  the  trainees, 
and  potential  executive  needs  of  the 
establishment  influence  a  job  rotation 
pattern  in  most  cases. 

It  would  seem  that  the  term  “job 


rotation”  was  misused  when  trainee 
assignments  extended  over  12,  16,  20, 
24,  and  52-week  periods.  It  is  conceiv¬ 
able  that  such  extended  assignments 
might  be  to  the  advantage  of  the 
trainee;  but  it  is  likewise  possible  that 
a  trainee  might  feel  “forgotten”  under 
such  a  plan.  Most  work  assignments 
lose  their  educational  value  when  the 
time  spent  on  them  reaches  a  f>oint 
where  the  trainee  has  mastered  the 
basic  job  elements  and  from  then  on 
is  merely  performing  repetitive  of)era- 
tions.  To  the  credit  of  a  majority  of 
the  stores  studied,  specific  work  assign¬ 
ments  for  any  single  job  did  not  extend 
beyond  eight  weeks. 

In  the  stores  covered  by  this  study 
the  total  work-weeks  assigned  to  vari¬ 
ous  divisions  were  as  follows:  selling 
and  merchandising,  1010;  sales  pro¬ 
motion,  114;  personnel,  76;  control, 
120;  and  store  operations,  190.  From 
the  foregoing  figures  a  prospective 
trainee  might  assume  that  time  sf>ent 
in  some  divisions  was  out  of  propor¬ 
tion  with  respect  to  the  remaining  di¬ 
visions.  He  might  further  conclude 
that  work  assignments  were  required 
for  areas  in  which  he  felt  he  had  no 
interest.  Before  reaching  such  conclu¬ 
sions  he  should  have  given  considera¬ 
tion  to  two  factors:  (1)  the  job  rota¬ 
tion  phase  of  the  training  is  intended 
to  be  exploratory  in  nature,  (2)  the 
higher  a  trainee  rises  in  the  executive 
ranks  of  the  store  the  greater  will  be¬ 
come  his  need  for  first-hand  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  operating  details  of  all 
store  divisions. 

Department  store  management  has 
been  successful  in  getting  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  executive  [personnel  to  take  part 
in  the  instructional  phase  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  development  programs.  It  was 
found  in  this  study  that  29  categories 
of  supervisory  and  executive  level  per¬ 
sonnel  served  as  instructors  for  various 
parts  of  the  instruction.  Assuming  that 
these  executives  and  supervisors  were 
capable  instructors,  it  could  be  con¬ 
cluded  that  trainees  were  being  in¬ 
structed  by  specialists  in  many  phases 
of  department  store  activity.  In  one 
out  of  four  cases,  the  executive  who 
administered  the  program  was  per¬ 
sonally  giving  100  per  cent  of  the  in¬ 
struction.  This  fact  led  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  in  some  stores  adequate  use 
was  not  being  made  of  executives  and 
supervisors  as  instructors. 


Executive  Assignment.  Initial  place¬ 
ment  of  trainee  program  graduates  in 
the  merchandising  division  (87.4  p>er 
cent)  apparently  ran  quite  high.  Be¬ 
fore  the  conclusion  is  reached  that 
practically  all  trainees  become  mer¬ 
chandise  executives,  one  should  note 
the  final  absorption  of  trainee  gradu¬ 
ates  by  store  divisions.  Slightly  more 
than  one  out  of  three  (38.2  f>er  cent) 
were  taken  into  the  merchandising 
division.  The  distribution  through¬ 
out  the  remaining  divisions  was  as  fol¬ 
lows:  operating,  23.1  p)er  cent;  control, 
14.7  per  cent;  personnel,  12.5  f>er  cent; 
and  sales  promotion,  11.5  per  cent. 
These  figures  reveal  that  a  trainee 
graduate  could,  if  he  so  desired,  be 
given  opjx)rtunities  for  executive  work 
in  some  store  division  other  than  mer¬ 
chandising. 

Management,  in  some  instances,  has 
felt  that  there  was  a  direct  correlation 
between  trainee  graduates’  voluntary 
terminations  and  length  of  time  re¬ 
quired  for  trainees  to  work  as  assistant 
department  managers.  In  slightly 
more  than  half  of  the  responding  stores 
(55.1  per  cent)  the  required  time 
varied  between  less  than  a  year  to  three 
years.  The  time  required  to  serve  as  an 
assistant  did  not  seem  unduly  long. 
To  the  mature  and  experienced  retail 
executive,  the  time  required  probably 
seems  unbelievably  short. 

Total  Results.  The  department  store 
managements  participating  in  this  in¬ 
vestigation  were  asked  whether  or  not 
their  training  efforts  for  the  past  five 
years  had  produced  a  sufficient  quanti¬ 
ty  and  quality  of  young  executive  ma¬ 
terial.  Fifty-nine  store  executives  an¬ 
swered  this  question.  The  majority 
(about  62  f>er  cent)  felt  that  they  had 
not  produced  sufficient  executive  per¬ 
sonnel  to  meet  their  needs.  It  is  clear, 
therefore,  that  department  store  ex¬ 
ecutives  must  exert  greater  efforts  to 
remedy  this  shortcoming.  The  matters 
of  selection,  salary,  teaching  methods, 
and  job  satisfaction  must  all  be  ex¬ 
amined  carefully. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  following  recom¬ 
mendations  may  help  those  charged 
with  the  administration  of  executive 
development  in  achieving  their  goals. 

Recruiting  Recommendations.  If  col¬ 
lege  graduates  are  sincerely  desired  by 
store  management  as  potential  execu- 
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tives,  then  their  recruitment  might  be  result  in  better  recruiting: 
improved  by  the  following  methods:  1.  Store  management  could  offer  the 

1.  More  store  representatives  should  services  of  their  specialized  executives 

visit  college  campuses  each  year.  as  guest  lecturers  in  college  classes. 

2.  After  determining  which  colleges  2.  Students  and  selected  faculty 
are  best  for  their  recruiting  purjwses,  members  should  be  invited  to  visit  the 
the  recruiters  should  concentrate  on  store. 

those  schools  rather  than  attempt  to  3.  Store  executives  might  aid  schools 
contact  new  schools  each  year.  in  establishing  scholarships  for  stud- 

3.  Store  representatives  should  plan  ents  who  desire  further  schooling  in 
to  visit  the  selected  schools  several  those  areas  related  to  department  store 
times  during  the  year,  as  opposed  to  work. 

one  recruiting  trip  in  the  spring.  4.  Department  store  executives  could 

4.  Sales  promotion  executives  and  offer  summer  employment  to  recom- 
store  presidents  might  take  a  more  ac-  mended  students. 

tive  part  in  college  recruitment.  5.  By  cooperating  fully  with  nation- 

The  following  activities  might  culti-  al  associations,  such  as  the  Careers  in 
vate  better  relationships  which  should  Retailing  Committee  of  the  National 

Local  Programs  Across  the  Nation 
To  Promote  Careers  Week,  October  I2th~l8th 


In  Virginia,  the  Virginia  Retailers 
Association  is  spearheading  a  state¬ 
wide  Careers  in  Retailing  Week.  The 
Virginia  association  has  distributed 
NRMA  Action  Kits  to  50  affiliate 
groups  throughout  the  state.  Publicity 
releases  are  scheduled  on  this  project 
through  October,  one  a  week  to  every 
newspaper  in  the  state.  Cooperation 
has  been  secured  from  the  state  news¬ 
paper  association,  which  is  distribut¬ 
ing  a  special  series  of  mats  to  its  news¬ 
paper  members.  The  state  radio  sta¬ 
tion  association  will  also  distribute 
special  materials  to  every  Virginia 
radio  station.  And  outdoor  billboards 
have  been  secured,  too.  Posters  will 
appear  in  key  locations  throughout  the 
state. 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  has  organized  a  spe¬ 
cial  Careers  in  Retailing  Week  Com¬ 
mittee  of  retailers  and  educators. 

In  Chicago,  the  Chicago  Retail  Mer¬ 
chants  Association  is  spearheading,  ac¬ 
tion  throughout  the  entire  metro|X)li- 
tan  area.  Using  NRMA’s  Action  Kit 
as  a  guide,  Chicago  is  developing  spe¬ 
cial  materials  and  projects  to  insure 
the  success  of  the  Week  there.  In  Chi¬ 
cago  Heights,  merchants  will  work 
through  the  Retail  Merchants  Associa¬ 


tion  and  develop  a  special  program  in 
that  community’s  high  schools. 

In  Houston,  Texas,  the  Week  is  being 
planned  by  the  Retail  Merchants  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Houston.  Here  is  a  city 
which  has  a  year-round  Careers  in 
Retailing  program.  It  is  setting  up  a 
sjjecial  program  for  this  Week. 

On  the  West  Coast,  San  Diego’s  Down¬ 
town  Association  has  added  a  special 
staff  for  the  sole  purpose  of  creating 
and  carrying  out  a  maximum  impact 
Careers  in  Retailing  program.  A  spe¬ 
cial  committee  has  been  formed,  re¬ 
tailers  and  educators  are  working  in 
close  harmony,  and  this  will  be  one  of 
San  Diego’s  most  ambitious  retail  pro¬ 
motions  ever.  In  San  Francisco,  the 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  is 
mounting  a  maximum  program  for 
the  Week,  as  outlined  in  NRMA’s 
.Special  Action  Guide. 

In  Pennsylvania,  the  Pennsylvania 
Chain  Store  Council  is  carrying  the 
ball.  This  organization  has  offered  to 
send  a  member  of  its  staff  into  any  com¬ 
munity  needing  help  with  the  organi¬ 
zation  of  a  Careers  in  Retailing  Week. 
In  addition,  the  state  group  is  working 
with  the  state  newspap)er  and  radio 


Retail  Merchants  Association,  store 
management  could  present  a  united 
front  on  the  campuses. 

On  the  matter  of  salaries  offered 
trainees,  store  management  executives 
have  no  other  choice  than  to  become 
competitive  in  college  recruitment  if 
they  hope  to  claim  their  share  of  quali¬ 
fied  graduates.  They  should  realize 
that  their  college  recruitment  competi 
tion  comes  not  only  from  other  stores, 
but  all  other  employers  who  can  use 
the  talents  and  training  of  the  gradu¬ 
ates.  Store  executives  could  do  a  much 
better  job  of  informing  college  teach¬ 
ers,  administrators,  and  students  of 
the  very  satisfactory  incomes  earned  in 
department  stores.  Department  store 


associations  and  the  state  employment 
service  to  secure  maximum  coopera¬ 
tion  and  publicity. 

Other  cities  which  have  reported  to 
NRMA  on  their  plans  for  the  week 
include  Mt.  Pleasant,  Mich.,  where  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  will  work  with 
the  Vocational  Education  Department 
of  that  community’s  high  schools: 
Longview,  Texas,  where  the  Mer 
chants  Division  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  will  publicize  the  Week 
through  newspapers  and  radio  sta 
tions:  and  Huntington,  Ind.,  where 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  working 
through  its  Education  Committee  to 
reach  students  in  the  high  schools. 

In  Boston,  the  program  is  spearheaded 
by  the  Retail  Trade  Board,  in  St. 
Louis  by  the  Associated  Retailers  of 
St.  Louis,  in  Detroit  by  the  Retail  Mer 
chants  Association.  In  Saginaw,  Mich., 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  the  co¬ 
ordinator,  and  in  Waycross,  Ga.,  the 
Credit  Bureau  is  spearheading  a  spe 
cial  program  through  the  Waycross 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Retail  Mer¬ 
chants  Division.  In  Defiance,  Ohio, 
and  Roswell,  N.  Mex.,  the  Chambers 
of  Commerce  will  create  the  programs. 

Forty-one  additional  communities  re¬ 
ported  plans  for  participation  in  Na¬ 
tion  Careers  in  Retailing  Week  in 
response  to  a  recent  Association  ques- 
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salaries  for  the  executive  with  five  to 
10  years  of  exf>erience,  in  most  in¬ 
stances,  compare  very  favorably  with 
other  fields  of  endeavor;  but  such  in¬ 
formation  has  not  been  used  to  the 
best  advantage. 

On-Job  Recommendations.  From  the 
viewpoint  of  the  potential  trainees, 
store  executives  could  probably  make 
a  better  impression  and  reduce  trainee 
turnover  by  following  these  sugges¬ 
tions: 

1.  Give  the  prospective  trainee  a 
dearer  picture  of  what  his  future  with 
the  store  might  be  from  the  standpoint 
of  time  served,  position,  and  salary 
attained.  The  college  graduate  of  to¬ 
day  is  seriously  concerned  with  his 
future:  but  feels  that  he  has  a  right  to 
know  how  he  will  reach  his  goal. 

2.  Give  the  trainees  a  specific  status 
in  the  organization  so  that  they  might 
enjoy  the  feeling  of  “belonging.” 

3.  Have  a  clear  understanding  with 
trainees,  at  the  time  of  employment, 
about  such  matters  as  incentive  pay, 
overtime  pay,  salary  increases  during 
the  training  period,  and  hours  of  work. 

Some  store  executives  might  improve 
the  instruction  of  their  trainees  by  us¬ 
ing  a  greater  number  of  sf>ecialized 
executive  personnel.  If  such  individu¬ 
als  are  coached  in  teaching  methods, 
and  their  presentations  are  properly 
fitted  into  a  unified  program,  the  in¬ 
struction  will  probably  be  more  prac¬ 
tical  than  having  a  great  bulk  of  the 
instruction  given  by  one  person. 

Throughout  this  investigation  the 
writer  has  realized  that  a  considerable 
amount  of  further  research  is  needed. 
Some  of  the  areas  that  deserve  con¬ 
sideration  are: 

1.  Determination  of  the  most  effec¬ 
tive  teaching  methods  to  be  used  for 
executive  development  personnel. 

2.  The  development  of  an  effective 
method  of  evaluating  the  results  of 
executive  development  programs. 

3.  A  critical  examination  of  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  job 
rotation  during  the  training  period. 

4.  A  close  examination  of  the  rea¬ 
sons  why  trainees  terminate  their  em¬ 
ployment  during,  or  shortly  after,  the 
training  peiiod. 

5.  Follow-up  studies  of  trainees  who 
have  been  in  department  store  work 
for  specified  periods  of  time,  such  as 
one,  three,  and  five  years. 
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San  Diego  County  Sells  Retailing 
Careers  All  Year,  Every  Year 


The  permanent  plan  for  San  Diego's  careers  program 
was  set  up  in  August  by  a  group  of  40  leaders  in 
county  affairs,  representing  schools,  PTA's,  retail 
stores,  newspapers,  television  and  radio  stations, 
business  and  professional  organizations. 


By  Don  Williams 


Aggressive  local  development  of 
the  NRMA-inspired  Careers  in 
Retailing  program  is  bringing  a  new 
era  of  understanding  and  cooperation 
among  representatives  of  local  govern¬ 
ment,  educators,  and  retailers  in  San 
Diego,  California. 

San  Diego  business  and  community 
leaders  met  in  mid-August  to  map  a 
permanent  Careers  program  for  this 
southernmost  California  county.  The 
group  of  more  than  40  men  and 
women  represented  every  facet  of 
county  activity.  They  were  persons 
prominent  in  the  city,  county  and  pa¬ 
rochial  school  systems:  representatives 
of  the  Parent  Teacher  Association;  ex¬ 
ecutives  of  retail  stores  and  of  news¬ 
papers,  and  television  and  radio  sta¬ 
tions;  managers  of  business  organiza¬ 
tions. 

Harry  Callaway,  president  of 
Thearle’s  Music  Company  in  Down¬ 
town  San  Diego,  opened  the  spring¬ 
board  meeting,  which  followed  weeks 
of  preparation.  “Many  people  have 
spent  a  great  deal  of  time  in  planning 
career  programs  for  students  in  the 
fields  of  science,  engineering,  and 
other  areas,”  he  told  the  group.  “But 
we  as  retailers  have  neglected  to  stress 
the  opportunities  in  our  own  profes¬ 
sion.  Even  educators  have  been  more 
interested  in  the  possibilities  of  such  a 
program  as  we  propose  today  than 
have  the  retailers  themselves.” 

Explaining  the  national  Careers  in 
Retailing  program  of  NRMA  was 


George  A.  Scott,  president  and  general 
manager  of  the  Walker  Scott  Com¬ 
pany,  who  is  a  vice  president  of  NRMA 
and  national  chairman  of  the  1958 
Careers  in  Retailing  Week  program. 
Mr.  Scott,  whose  own  store  has  a  strong 
career  program  for  young  people,  said 
that  a  retailer’s  interest  in  his  own  pro¬ 
fession  must  go  beyond  “just  working 
in  it.” 

“While  we  in  retailing  are  noted  for 
our  salesmanship,  it  is  a  sad  commen¬ 
tary  that  we  do  the  poorest  job  of  sell¬ 
ing  our  profession,”  he  said. 

Mr.  Scott  described  NRMA’s  plans 
for  the  national  observance  of  Careers 
in  Retailing  Week,  October  12  th 
through  18th.  He  called  attention  to 
the  cooperative  efforts  of  other  groups, 
such  as  the  American  Retail  Associa¬ 
tion  Executives,  and  stressed  the  long- 
range  benefits  of  developing  a  sound 
program  for  career  assistance. 

The  Program.  As  chairman  for  both 
the  “Week”  and  a  year-around  pro¬ 
gram,  the  committee  named  Mrs. 
Francis  Torbert,  chairman  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Management,  Division  of 
Business  Administration  at  San  Diego 
State  College.  Mrs.  Torbert’s  career 
has  included  seven  years  with  Macy’s, 
New  York  as  director  of  employees 
and  executive  training.  She  has  been 
a  business  consultant  to  many  local 
firms,  and  is  a  member  of  The  Mars- 
ton  Company  (San  Diego)  Board  of 
Directors.  {C ant’d  on  next  page) 
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“Of  all  areas  in  business  one  can 
move  up  the  ladder  fastest  in  retail¬ 
ing,”  Mrs.  Torbert  told  the  commit¬ 
tee.  “I  know  of  no  other  profession 
where  one  sees  young  people  holding 
supervisory  positions  while  still  in 
their  twenties,  or  where  one  finds  so 
many  top  executives  still  in  their 
thirties.” 

Advising  retailers  in  the  audience  to 
put  proper  stress  on  a  combined  train¬ 
ing  and  work  program,  she  said:  “Se¬ 
lect  your  personnel  carefully  for  part- 
time  placement,  because  from  these 
people  can  come  many  of  your  future 
supervisory  and  executive  personnel.” 

In  agreement  with  her  were  retailers 
from  stores  in  the  forefront  nationally 
with  just  such  a  program.  These  in¬ 
cluded  men  such  as  Joe  Williams  of 
Sears,  Roebuck,  James  Chadwick  of 
J.  C.  Penney,  and  R.  A.  Peterson  of 
Montgomery  Ward.  With  the  same 
viewpoint,  but  on  the  local  level,  were 
men  such  as  George  A.  Scott  of  the 
Walker  Scott  Company,  and  Henry 
Ridgeway  of  the  Marston  Company. 

Mrs.  Torbert  said  the  committee 
would  be  divided  into  four  subcom¬ 
mittees,  for  (1)  Careers  in  Retailing 
Week:  (2)  Publicity  and  Public  Rela¬ 
tions;  (3)  Education  and  Research, 
and  (4)  a  Speakers’  Bureau.  Later  the 
subcommittees  will  be  expanded,  with 
smaller  committees  breaking  off  to 
handle  specific  phases.  Close  coordina¬ 
tion  of  all  efforts  will  be  encouraged 
through  a  newsletter  type  of  communi¬ 
cation. 

Committee  Undertakings.  As  an  exam¬ 
ple  of  the  work  areas,  the  Careers  in 
Retailing  Week  subcommittee  will  de¬ 
velop  a  Retailers-Parent  Teacher  Asso¬ 
ciation  conference;  outline  a  student- 
retailer  business  education  program; 
plan  a  “career  day”  for  students  to 
take  over  as  store  executives,  and  de¬ 
velop  career  conferences. 

The  committee  also  will  develop  a 
“learn  by  doing”  program  in  coordi¬ 
nation  with  stores  and  schools;  arrange 
for  TV  and  radio  panel  programs; 
establish  information  booths  in  lead¬ 
ing  stores,  and  carry  out  other  projects 
after  the  pattern  recommended  by 
NRMA. 

The  proposed  Education  and  Re¬ 
search  Committee  is  expected  to  devel¬ 
op  new  local  programs  that  will  give 
students  more  incentive  to  study  re- 
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tailing  as  a  profession,  and  give  retail¬ 
ers  more  purpose  in  developing  in¬ 
store  training  and  cooperating  in  the 
distributive  education  programs  of  the 
school  districts. 

Primary  target  for  committees  that 
contact  the  public  will  be  the  parents. 
Program  leaders  emphasized  that  par¬ 
ents  have  considerable  influence  on 
youngsters  pondering  a  career,  and 
that  they  may  be  directly  responsible 
for  at  least  50  per  cent  of  final  de¬ 
cisions. 

The  San  Diego  group  hopes  to  make 
a  strong  impact  on  parent  thinking 
through  its  PTA  conferences,  appear¬ 
ances  before  service  clubs  and  social 
groups,  and  news  releases  and  adver¬ 
tising  in  news  media;  “op>en  house”  in 
major  stores,  and  a  continuing  educa¬ 
tional  effort  to  reach  parents  through 
their  social  and  business  activities. 

In  all  facets  of  its  program,  the 
Committee  plans  full  use  of  the 
NRMA  materials  developed  as  guides 
to  efficient  development  of  a  Careers 
in  Retailing  program.  Strong,  com¬ 
munity-wide  support  is  indicated  for 
the  program,  as  many  different  groups 
already  have  taken  a  positive  attitude. 

As  an  example,  the  San  Diego  Down¬ 
town  Association,  composed  of  more 
than  400  retailers,  property  owners, 
professional  people  and  others  who 
work  downtown,  is  financing  much  of 
the  program. 

In  addition  to  issuing  an  official 
proclamation  on  the  Week,  the  City  of 
San  Diego  will  assist  through  its 
Youth  Employment  Bureau,  under  the 
direction  of  C.  “Hap”  Holiday,  also 
head  of  the  San  Diego  Grocers  Associ¬ 
ation.  The  Association  recently  set  up 
eight  scholarships  for  both  high  school 
and  college  students  as  a  step  in  at¬ 
tracting  stronger  talent  to  the  retail 
food  industry. 

The  Study  of  Retailing.  High  schools 
will  be  a  major  part  of  the  program 
as  committeemen  work  with  study 
counselors;  with  the  schools’  youth 
employment  services  and  their  Dis¬ 
tributive  Education  Program,  and  with 
an  incentive  program  to  encourage  re¬ 
tailing  study  at  the  college  level. 

Prime  target  of  the  committee  work¬ 
ing  at  the  college  level  will  be  a  co¬ 
ordinated  program  of  study  and  work, 
with  part-time  work  in  retail  establish¬ 
ments  earning  accredited  study  units 
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for  deserving  students.  This  type  of 
program  already  is  established  in  con¬ 
nection  with  some  local  stores,  such  at 
the  Walker  Scott  Company  and  The 
Marston  Co. 

During  Careers  in  Retailing  Week, 
many  merchants  plan  to  hold  open 
house  for  teachers,  students,  Parent- 
Teacher  groups,  and  others,  with  em¬ 
phasis  on  store  personnel  and  the 
phases  of  activity  outside  of  actual 
selling  operations.  Outstanding  retail¬ 
ers  also  have  volunteered  their  services 
during  the  Week  as  speakers  to  repre¬ 
sent  their  profession  before  student 
and  business  groups. 

Scholarships  will  be  an  important 
backbone  for  the  over-all  program  be¬ 
ing  developed  on  a  year-round  basis. 

Currently,  the  majority  of  scholar¬ 
ships  offered  by  retailers  are  for  stu¬ 
dents  at  San  Diego  State  College,  a  di¬ 
vision  of  the  University  of  California. 
Scholarships  presently  offered  are  from 
the  San  Diego  Retail  Grocers  Associa¬ 
tion  for  marketing  majors;  the  Marston 
Company  scholarship  for  above-aver¬ 
age  students  in  retailing;  the  Scott 
Foundation  scholarship  for  young  men 
planning  a  career  in  retail  trade,  and 
the  Ralf  Marc  Walker  scholarship 
offered  by  the  Walker  Scott  Corpora¬ 
tion  for  women  students  majoring  in 
merchandising  or  retail  trade. 

The  Careers  in  Retailing  committee 
hopes  to  broaden  the  current  list  of 
scholarships  offered,  with  emphasis  on 
making  them  available  to  high  school 
students  as  encouragement  to  study  re¬ 
tailing  at  the  college  or  university 
level. 

Mrs.  Torbert  and  other  program 
leaders  have  emphasized  the  benefits 
of  the  program  for  both  the  retailer 
and  the  student,  and  are  optimistic  as 
to  its  results.  They  believe  the  entire 
retailing  profession  will  benefit  by  at¬ 
tracting  a  higher  caliber  employee  as 
a  solid  foundation  for  a  stronger  and 
brighter  future. 

The  feelings  of  the  committee  were 
aptly  summed  up  by  this  statement, 
made  after  their  first  meeting: 

“Choosing  a  career  is  one  of  the 
most  important  steps  that  we  take  dur¬ 
ing  a  lifetime.  It  is  therefore  absolute¬ 
ly  essential  that  we  choose  the  right 
career.  Any  assistance  we  can  give 
toward  this  objective  is  a  duty  we  as 
businessmen  and  educators  owe  our 
youth  today.”  ' 

STORES,  the  NRMA  Magazine 
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Legal  Briefs 

By  James  J.  Bliss,  Counsel,  nrma 
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FTC  False  Ad  Drive  Continues 

SPURRED  by  Congressional  criticism  of  alleged  laxity 
in  combating  false  advertising,  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission’s  campaign  against  false  advertising  has  been 
further  intensified. 

Following  the  promulgation  of  the  tire  advertising 
“guides”  (Stores,  July-August),  designed  to  be  a  norm 
for  truthful  advertising  in  the  tire  industry,  the  FTC  has 
proposed  more  detailed  rules  governing  fictitious  pricing, 
in  issuing  revised  trade  practice  rules  to  govern  the  sun¬ 
glass  industry. 

The  proposed  rules  are  directed  at  two  phases  of  false 
pricing:  (1)  use  of  comparative  pricing  and  (2)  the  pre¬ 
ticketing  of  prices  by  manufacturers.  The  p>ermissible  use 
of  comparatives  would  be  limited  to  prices  at  which  the 
product  is  regularly  sold  at  retail  “in  the  trade  area”  in 
which  the  comparative  price  is  made  for  “a  substantial 
and  recent  period  of  time.”  The  references  to  the  retailer’s 
“trading  area”  and  the  limitation  of  comparatives  to  a 
“recent  period”  appear  for  the  first  time  in  the  FTC  regu¬ 
lations.  Since  the  rules  do  not  elaborate  on  these  terms, 
the  FTC  will  be  requested  to  give  detailed  explanation  of 
their  application  at  the  public  hearings  to  be  held  this 
month. 

Preticketing  at  any  level  of  distribution  would  be  pro¬ 
scribed  under  the  rules  where  the  printed  price  is  either 
higher  than  the  price  at  which  the  retailer  will  sell  the 
article  at  retail  or  is  higher  than  the  current  retail  price 
in  the  retailer’s  trade  area. 

FTC  Reports  Fur  Act  Complaints  Grow 


lations  of  the  regulations  carry  out  these  w'orth-while 
objectives. 


Congress  Votes  Tax  Changes  Affecting  Retailers 

IN  the  closing  days  of  the  85th  Congress,  several  tax  bills 
of  significance  to  retailers  were  enacted. 

The  first  overhaul  of  the  excise  tax  structure  in  25  years 
includes  several  revisions  in  the  retailers’  excise  tax  law. 
The  principal  change  involves  the  replacement  of  the  lug¬ 
gage  tax’s  “basket  clause”  with  the  following  list  of  taxable 
items  to  become  effective  January  1st. 


Bathing  suit  bags 

Beach  bags  or  kits 

Billfolds 

Briefcases 

Brief  bags 

Camping  bags 

Card  and  pass  cases 

Collar  cases 

C.osmetic  bags  and  kits 

Dressing  cases 

Diifflebags 

Furlough  bags 

Garment  bags  designed  for  use 
by  travelers 

Hatboxes  designed  for  use  by 
travelers 
Haversacks 

Key  cases  or  containers 
Knapsacks 

Knitting  or  shopping  bags  (suit¬ 
able  for  use  as  purses  or 
handbags) 

Makeup  boxes 
-Manicure  set  cases 


Memorandum  pad  cases  (suit¬ 
able  for  uses  as  card  or  pass 
cases,  billfolds,  purses,  or  wal¬ 
lets) 

Musette  bags 
Overnight  bags 
Pocketbcxiks 
Purses  and  handbags 
Ring  binders,  capable  of  closure 
on  all  sides 

Salesmen’s  sample  or  display 
cases,  bags,  or  trunks 
Satchels 

Shoe  and  slipper  bags 

Suitcases 

Tie  cases 

Toilet  kits  and  cases 
Traveling  bags 
Trunks 
Valises 

Vanity  bags  or  cases 
Wallets 

Wardrobe  cases 


IN  another  area  of  activity,  the  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion  reports  sharply  increased  enforcement  of  the  Fur 
Products  Labeling  Act.  The  Commission’s  report  for  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30  revealed  that  the  FTC  issued  77 
fur  act  complaints  compared  with  45  in  the  fiscal  year  1957, 
an  increase  of  almost  80  per  cent. 

These  figures  at  first  blush  would  indicate  greater  laxity 
on  the  part  of  furriers  in  conforming  to  the  law.  A  closer 
analysis  of  the  complaints  shows,  however,  that  many  of 
the  violations  allegedly  perpetrated  relate  to  minor  in¬ 
fractions  of  the  fur  regulations.  Technical  violations  such 
as  the  use  of  abbreviations  on  sales  tickets,  failure  to  insert 
required  information  in  the  proper  place  on  fur  labels, 
neglecting  to  list  item  numbers  on  invoices,  etc.,  appear 
regularly  in  many  of  the  complaints.  Retailers  support  the 
broad  aims  of  the  Fur  Act  which  seeks  to  curb  abuses  and 
protect  the  consumer.  It  is  difficult  to  see,  however,  how 
the  harrassment  of  stores  on  petty  and  unintentional  vio¬ 


The  following  income  tax  changes  designed  to  provide 
a  measure  of  tax  relief  for  small  business  were  enacted: 

a)  Additional  depreciation  allowances  up  to  20  per  cent 
on  acquisitions  of  tangible  personal  property,  used  or  new, 
having  a  value  of  not  more  than  $10,000  ($20,000  on  a 
joint  return). 

b)  The  exemption  from  penalty  tax  on  unreasonable 
accumulation  of  corporate  earnings  is  increased  from 
$60,000  to  $100,000.  This  measure  should  make  it  easier 
for  small  business  to  accumulate  funds  for  expansion  with¬ 
out  running  a  risk  of  proving  the  need  for  doing  so. 

c)  Payments  of  estate  taxes  on  estates  consisting  largely 
of  an  interest  in  a  closely  held  business  may  be  made  in 
instalments  over  a  10-year  period. 

d)  An  owner  of  stock  in  a  small  business  may  claim  a 
full  loss,  rather  than  a  capital  loss  up  to  $25,000  per  year 
($50,000  on  a  joint  return),  where  the  stock  is  sold  at  a 
loss  or  becomes  worthless. 
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Departmental  Sales  Analyses 


National  Sales  Percentages  (Medians)  by  Classifications 

Stor*t  April  May 

CLASSIFICATION  Rapertino  1957  1958  1957  1958 


*1.  Blouses  &  Shirts 

128 

19.2 

20.2 

15.1 

18.6 

2.  Sweaters 

128 

14.7 

8.3 

14.0 

7.6 

3.  Skirts 

128 

19.6 

22.7 

19.0 

17.5 

1 4.  Knit  Dresses 

98 

19.9 

2.8 

12.4 

2.5 

5.  Combined  Separates 

51 

6.5 

6.2 

5.5 

5.3 

6.  Jumpers 

16 

0.9 

1.0 

1.7 

0.8 

7.  Jackets 

115 

2.8 

3.9 

1.8 

2.6 

A.  Leather  &  Suede 

76 

0.1 

1.3 

0.02 

0.5 

B.  Blazer 

71 

1.2 

1.1 

0.6 

0.9 

C.  Outdoor  Active 

87 

1.5 

2.8 

1.1 

2.4 

8.  Swimwear 

120 

5.0 

7.2 

12.0 

16.7 

9.  Active  Playwear 

126 

16.7 

18.1 

23.8 

21.3 

10.  T-Shirts 

118 

2.2 

4.0 

.3.5 

4.6 

11.  Miscellaneous 

33 

4.0 

2.0 

2.0 

1.7 

*ln  those  stores  where  the  blouse  department  is  a  separate  department  from  sportswear,  the  blouse  figures  submitted 
represent  only  match-mate  blouses,  hence  the  over-all  perceitage  appears  low. 

tThe  lower  percentages  of  knit  dresses  shown  for  April  and  May,  1958  represent  a  more  typical  sales  performance. 
The  figures  of  a  large  group  of  specialty  shops,  whose  depth  of  stock  was  found  to  be  much  greater  than  that  of  stores 
generally  in  this  department,  have  been  eliminated. 

Definition  of  Classifications: 

5.  Not  individually  sold  but  combined  at  one  price.  glasses  &  hats,  and  ski  pants. 

9.  Includes  slacks,  pants,  shorts,  halters,  playsuits,  11.  Includes  all  other  items  not  specified.  Raincoats  are 

culottes,  riding  apparel,  beachrobes,  bags,  shoes,  specifically  excluded. 


Sales  Distribution  in  Women's  and  Misses'  Sportswear 

By  Dorothy  Cook,  Merchandising  Division,  NRMA 


This  is  the  llth  monthly  analysis, 
by  the  Merchandising  Division  of 
the  NRMA,  of  sales  by  classifications 
in  women’s  sptortswear.  It  includes 
budget,  better  and  junior  sportswear. 
It  does  not  include  casual  and  sptort 
dresses,  nor  the  accessories  division’s 
sales  of  blouses  and  sportswear. 

The  survey  has  been  undertaken  by 


the  Division  because  of  the  growing 
importance  of  sptortswear  in  the 
women’s  apparel  field.  The  object  is 
to  provide  a  standardized  basis  of  com¬ 
parison  of  women’s  sportswear  figures. 

In  order  to  compare  your  figures 
with  these,  compute  the  total  dollar 
volume  of  the  classification  shown  and 
calculate  the  percentage  of  each  classi¬ 


fication  to  the  total. 

The  survey  has  been  published  every 
two  months  for  two  years  with  annual 
summaries  and  comparisons.  The  final 
report,  with  figures  for  June  1958  and 
July  1958,  will  appear  in  the  Novem¬ 
ber  issue  of  Stores.  Requests  for  re¬ 
ports  and  reporting  forms  should  be 
sent  to  the  Merchandising  Division. 


CLASSIFICATION 

Zone 

Stores 

Reporting 

1  —  Northeast 

April 

1957 

1958 

May 

1957 

1958 

*1.  Blouses  &  Shirts 

85 

19.2 

22.3 

15.1 

21.5 

2.  Sweaters 

85 

14.7 

11.6 

14.0 

12.2 

3.  Skirts 

85 

19.6 

25.8 

19.0 

22.1 

t4.  Knit  Dresses 

70 

19.9 

3.2 

12.4 

7.0 

5.  Combined  Separates 

18 

4.0 

4.9 

3.0 

4.7 

6.  Jumpers 

12 

.7 

1.1 

2.0 

.2 

7.  Jackets 

80 

2.8 

5.7 

1.8 

3.0 

A.  Leather  &  Suede 

67 

.1 

3.3 

.02 

.8 

B.  Blazer 

67 

1.2 

1.1 

.6 

.6 

C.  Outdoor  Active 

72 

1.5 

5.6 

1.1 

2.6 

8.  Swimwear 

84 

5.0 

3.0 

10.5 

10.7 

9.  Active  Playwear 

83 

16.7 

13.4 

23.8 

19.9 

10.  T-Shirts 

81 

2.2 

3.7 

3.5 

4.0 

11.  Miscellaneous 

9 

1.0 

2.3 

1.0 

1.4 

*ln  thote  stor«(  where  the  blouse  department  is  a  separate  department  from  sportswear,  the  blouse  figures  submitted 
represent  only  match-mate  blouses,  hence  the  over-all  percentage  appears  low. 

tThe  lower  percentages  of  knit  dresses  shown  for  April  and  May,  1958  represent  a  more  typical  sales  performance. 
The  figures  of  a  large  group  of  specialty  shops,  whose  depth  of  stock  was  found  to  be  much  greater  than  that  of  stores 
generally  in  this  department,  have  been  eliminated. 

Stales;  Maine,  Vermont,  New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  ^ 

New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  Canada.  *  ^ 
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Zone  2  — South  and  Southwest 

Stores 

April 

May 

CLASSIFICATION 

Reporting 

1957 

195S 

1957 

1958 

*1.  Blouses  &  Shirts 

15 

24.1 

18.4 

19.5 

18.7 

2.  Sweaters 

15 

5.0 

4.7 

4.3 

3.4 

3.  Skirts 

15 

19.8 

18.1 

16.7 

15.4 

4.  Knit  Dresses 

10 

1.0 

1.4 

.5 

.5 

5.  Combined  Separates 

9 

4.0 

6.0 

4.5 

4.9 

6.  Jumpers 

1.1 

.7 

7.  Jackets 

13 

1.4 

2.6 

1.2 

1.6 

A.  Leather  &  Suede 

B.  Blazer 

C.  Outdoor  Active 

... 

... 

. . . 

8.  Swimwear 

15 

10.9 

16.9 

25.0 

26.9 

9.  Active  Playwear 

15 

20.3 

18.7 

24.1 

22.2 

10.  T-Shiits 

15 

4.1 

4.4 

4.5 

4.5 

11.  Miscellaneous 

13 

7.8 

1.8 

3.1 

1.0 

*ln  those  stores  where  the  blouse  department  is  a  separate  department  from  sportswear. 

the  blouse  figures 

submitted 

represent  only  match-mote  blouses. 

hence  the  over-all 

percentage  appears 

low. 

. . .  Insufficient  Sample. 

States;  Washington,  0.  C.,  Virginia,  W. 

Virginia,  North  Carolina, 

South 

Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida, 

Texas, 

Kentucky. 

Tennessee,  Alabama,  Mississippi, 

Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Oklahoma,  1 

N.  Mexico,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Arizona. 

X  '  \ 

Zone  3  —  West  and  Midwest 

Stores 

April 

May 

CLASSIFICATION 

Reporting 

1957 

1958 

1957 

1958 

*1.  Blouses  &  Shirts 

16 

28.5 

19.6 

22.5 

19.4 

2.  Sweaters 

16 

6.7 

7.7 

6.2 

6.7 

3.  Skirts 

16 

20.0 

23.4 

19.2 

17.6 

4.  Knit  Dresses 

11 

1.8 

3.5 

1.3 

2.0 

5.  Combined  Separates 

6.  Jumpers 

13 

7.9 

5.2 

7.0 

5.3 

7.  Jackets 

15 

4.6 

5.2 

3.2 

2.5 

A.  Leather  &  Suede 

8 

1.2 

.9 

.9 

.4 

B.  Blazer 

C.  Outdoor  Active 

9 

4.5 

8.5 

2.5 

2.6 

8.  Swimwear 

16 

4.5 

3.3 

12.3 

12.0 

9.  Active  Playwear 

16 

19.8 

21.8 

23.5 

24.3 

10.  T-Shirts 

15 

3.0 

3.7 

4.0 

4.2 

11.  Miscellaneous 

7 

3.6 

2.0 

3.6 

1.3 

*ln  those  stores  where  the  blouse  department  is  a  separate  department  from  sportswear. 

the  blouse  figures 

submitted 

represent  only  match-mate  blouses. 

hence 

the  over-all 

percentage  appears 

low. 

. . .  Insufficient  sample. 

States;  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Iowa,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Nebraska,  Kan- 

sas,  Montana,  Colorado,  Utah,  Nevada. 

Zone  4 

—  Pacific  Coast 

Stores 

April 

May 

CLASSIFICATION 

Reporting 

1957 

1958 

1957 

1958 

*1.  Blouses  &  Shirts 

12 

21.8 

18.2 

21.5 

16.6 

2.  Sweaters 

12 

6.7 

10.8 

13.0 

9.6 

3.  Skirts 

12 

4.8 

20.0 

4.1 

11.4 

4.  Knit  Dresses 

11 

2.7 

2.6 

1.6 

2.0 

5.  Combined  Separates 

6.  Jumpers 

11 

26.2 

9.4 

17.0 

12.9 

7.  Jackets 

8 

.8 

2.2 

1.6 

1.8 

A.  Leather  &  Suede 

B.  Blazer 

C.  Outdoor  Active 

e  e  e 

.8 

1.0 

e  e  e 

8.  Swimwear 

12 

17.8 

11.4 

19.0 

19.5 

9.  Active  Playwear 

12 

19.2 

19.6 

22.8 

19.8 

10.  T-Shirts 

1 1 .  Miscellaneous 

11 

•  •  • 

5.3 

4.5 

*ln  those  stores  where  the  blouse  department  is  a  separate  department  from  sportswear,  the  blouse  figures  submitted 
represent  only  match-mate  blouses,  hence  the  over-all  percentage  appears  low. 

. . .  Insufficient  Sample.  States:  California,  Oregon,  Woshington. 
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Our  Sales  Audit  Starts 
At  the  Cash  Register 


IN  an  attempt  to  improve  customer 
service  and  our  over-all  efficiency, 
Tve  decided  to  eliminate  our  obsolete 
tube  operation  and  install  a  cash  reg¬ 
ister  system.  The  problem  was  how  to 
put  in  a  system  which  would  not  cost 
us  selling  time  of  salespersons  and 
would  require  a  minimum  investment. 

The  problem  was  complicated  by 
the  fact  that  we  have  product  classifi¬ 
cations  throughout  our  departments. 
Blach’s  has  13  departments  separated 
into  57  classifications. 

After  considerable  research  we  de¬ 
cided  that  there  was  only  one  answer— 
the  single-total  register.  We  selected 
for  installation  the  Burroughs  single¬ 
total  cash  register  and  purchased  25  of 
these  machines.  This  decision  was 
made  on  the  basis  that  approximately 
75  per  cent  of  our  volume  is  charge 
sales,  and  since  a  charge  ticket  must 
be  written,  we  should  utilize  the  ticket 
for  our  sales  analysis.  In  other  words, 
we  set  out  to  design  a  system  that 
would  tie  in  the  sales  audit  function 
with  the  cash  register  procedures. 

The  Register  System.  To  take  com¬ 
plete  advantage  of  such  a  ticket  system 
for  sales  analysis  and  distribution,  we 
redesigned  our  sales  tickets,  having 
separate  tickets  for  cash  and  charge 
transactions.  These  tickets  are  easily 
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A  single-total  cash  register  system 
tied  in  with  sales  audit  does  our 
job  efficiently  and  economically. 


By  0.  H.  Putman,  Jr. 

Controller,  Bloch's,  Birmingham 


distinguished  from  each  other  by  both 
layout  and  color.  We  developed  a 
double  sales  book  cover  to  accommo¬ 
date  the  two  books  with  a  flap  in  be¬ 
tween.  Attached  to  each  side  of  the 
flap  is  an  envelope  designed  to  contain 
respective  sales  tickets.  All  sales  tickets 
—cash,  charge  and  lay-away— are  rung 
up  on  the  register. 

After  the  sales  transaction  is  com¬ 
pleted,  authorized  and  validated  by 
the  register,  the  original  ticket  is  then 
inserted  in  the  appropriate  envelope. 
On  the  envelope  is  recorded  the  de¬ 
partment,  date  and  salesperson’s  num¬ 
ber.  At  the  end  of  the  day  the  sales¬ 
person  removes  the  two  envelopes  from 
his  book,  removes  the  cash  from  the 
register,  placing  it  in  a  numbered  can¬ 
vas  bag,  and  turns  bag  and  envelopies 
over  to  the  department  manager.  Sales¬ 
persons  or  wrappers  are  not  required 
to  tally  or  count  cash.  The  department 
manager  simply  places  all  the  envel¬ 
opes  together  and  drops  them  along 
with  the  cash  into  a  receptacle  pro¬ 
vided  on  the  first  floor.  The  receptacle 
is  later  rolled  up  to  the  office  and  re¬ 
mains  there  for  the  counters  and  sales 
audit  staff. 

The  first  thing  each  morning  a  clerk 
places  cash  in  the  registers  from  the 
second  of  two  revolving  banks,  clears 
the  register,  removes  the  tape  record¬ 


ing  the  previous  day’s  sales,  and  locks 
the  register.  It  is  then  ready  for  use 
when  the  store  opens. 

The  Savings.  Since  Blach’s  is  a  better 
class  specialty  store  selling  men’s, 
women’s  and  children’s  wearing  ap¬ 
parel,  we  place  particular  emphasis  on 
service.  We  therefore  eliminated 
wrappers  only  in  the  small  wares  de¬ 
partments.  We  estimate  that  we  have 
nevertheless  eliminated  payroll  to  the 
extent  that  cash  register  equipment 
will  pay  for  itself  in  about  18  months. 

In  summary,  the  advantages  of 
single-total  cash  registers  include  the 
following: 

(1)  Small  investment  is  needed.  (In 
our  case  less  than  20  per  cent  of 
the  amount  required  for  multiple- 
total  equipment.) 

(2)  Maintenance  or  service  contract 
cost  is  low. 

(3)  No  stands  or  housing  are  required 
for  the  equipment. 

(4)  Small  size  saves  display  and  sell¬ 
ing  space. 

(5)  Practically  no  training  time  is  re¬ 
quired  to  operate  the  equipment. 

(6)  Machines  may  be  readily  moved 
from  one  department  to  another 
as  required,  or  additional  ma¬ 
chines  may  be  put  into  service 
immediately  wh^e  needed. 
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EXHIBIT  A 


Exhibit  A:  Sales  tickets  for  each 
salesperson  are  audited  and  dis¬ 
tributed;  total  sales  and  returns 
added  to  automatically  accumu¬ 
lated  amounts  give  month-to-aate 
net  sales. 


Exhibit  B:  Net  departmental 
totals  for  the  day  are  automatic¬ 
ally  computed  and  printed  fol¬ 
lowed  by  month-to-date  and  year- 
to-date  figures  taken  from  previ¬ 
ous  day’s  report.  Daily  amount 
added  to  this  total  gives  new 
cumulative  figures  for  each  de¬ 
partment. 


Exhibit  C:  This  is  a  simplified 
recap  of  all  departmental  reports, 
showing  totals  for  day,  month, 
year. 


EXHIBIT  C 


EXHIBIT  B 
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age  for  each’  register  each  day.  The 
cash  amount  is  entered  on  the  Daily 
Cash  Report  by  register  number  to 
compare  with  cash  counts. 

At  this  point,  the  tickets  are  ready 
to  be  audited  and  distributed.  They 
are  listed  by  individual  items  on  a  38- 
total  Burroughs  Accounting  Machine 
which  we  purchased  for  sales  audit  dis¬ 
tribution.  After  zero-proving  each 
ticket,  the  audit  information  is  entered 
in  the  machine  and  is  distributed  by 
the  type  of  sale— cash,  charge  and  lay¬ 
away— and  accumulated  by  salesf)er- 
sons  and  product  classifications.  In  the 
same  of)eration,  a  distribution  is  made 
of  taxes,  workroom  and  miscellaneous. 
(See  Exhibit  A.) 

After  all  tickets  for  a  particular  sales¬ 
person  are  audited  and  distributed, 
that  person’s  Commission  Statement  is 
inserted  into  the  machine  and  the  total 
sales  and  returns  for  the  day  are  added 
to  the  accumulated  figures  to  provide 


month-to-date  net  sales.  This  is  done 
for  each  salesperson.  (See  Exhibit  A.) 
A  report  of  the  salesperson’s  daily  sales 
is  inserted  into  the  machine  at  this 
point,  and  this  information  is  recorded 
and  given  to  each  selling  department 
manager  each  day. 

After  all  sales  and  credit  tickets  for 
a  department  are  processed,  the  De¬ 
partmental  Audited  Sales  rejwrt  form 
is  prepared.  The  machine  is  cleared 
and  net  departmental  totals  for  the  day 
are  automatically  printed  on  this  form. 
After  this  information  is  recorded  on 
each  departmental  report,  the  month- 
to-date  and  year-to-date  figures  are 
picked  up.  The  daily  amount  is  then 
added  to  them  to  arrive  at  new  cumu¬ 
lative  figures  for  each  department. 
(See  Exhibit  B.) 

The  Daily  Comparative  Store  Re¬ 
port  is  simply  a  recap  of  these  depart¬ 
mental  reports.  (See  Exhibit  C.) 

Here  is  a  summary  of  this  system  of 


(7)  There  is  no  loss  of  selling  time  in 
ringing  up  sales. 

(8)  “Flash  sales’’  readings  are  readily 
obtainable. 


Sales  Audit  Procedure.  The  sales  audit 
function  ties  in  directly  to  the  register 
system.  When  the  sales  audit  person¬ 
nel  remove  the  envelopes  from  the 
receptacle  each  morning,  they  are  pre¬ 
sorted  by  departments,  by  salesperson, 
and  by  tyf>e  of  sale.  These  sales  and 
aedit  tickets  are  handled  by  sales  audit 
in  the  following  manner: 

A  departmental  sales  figure  from 
sales  tickets  is  determined  on  duplex 
calculators.  This  figure  is  reconciled 
to  cash  register  tape  readings  for  the 
department  and  is  also  a  proof  figure 
for  balancing  the  distribution  of  the 
tickets.  In  compiling  this  total,  cash 
tickets  are  added  by  related  cash  regis¬ 
ters  to  develop  cash  sales  to  determine 
the  amount  of  cash  overage  or  short¬ 
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Three  great  books 
just  off  the  press! 


LEASED  DEPARTMENTS— 

RATES,  POLICIES  AND  EXPENSES 

1958  EXPENSE  SAVINGS  IDEAS 

1958  M.O.R.:  DEPARTMENTAL  MERCHANDISING 
AND  OPERATING  RESULTS 


Over  6,500  copies  of  these  books  hove  been 
sold.  Order  your  copy  now  for  early  delivery! 


Controllers'  Congress,  NRMA 

TOO  West  31st  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me: 

.  copies  of  Leased  Departments  —  Rates, 

Policies  &  Expenses . 


Prices  to  members: 


copies  of  1958  Expense  Savings  Ideas . 

copies  of  1958  Departmental  Merchandising 
and  Operating  Results . . 


COMPANY 


ADDRESS 


CITY  .  STATE 


Add  3%  Sales  Tax  on  New  York  City  Orders. 

Make  checks  payable  to  National  Retail  Merchants  Association. 


sales  audit: 

(1)  A  complete  distribution  is  inatfc 
with  one  handling  of  the  tickets. 

(2)  Each  ticket  is  proven  so  that 
any  error  is  immediately  indicated 
This  eliminates  time-consuming 
checking  for  errors  in  posting. 

(3)  Individual  salesperson’s  sale 
are  accumulated  daily,  eliminating 
any  month-end  accumulation  of  work 
to  determine  sales.  By  merely  apply, 
ing  the  rate  to  the  net  sales  figure  we 
have  a  commission  statement. 

(4)  Departmental  reports  are  ob¬ 
tained  as  a  by-product  of  the  audit  and 
distribution  function. 

(5)  This  procedure  permits  a 
duction  in  personnel.  (We  have  been 
able  to  reduce  personnel  in  the  sales 
audit  section  by  one-third.) 

(6)  Much  faster  audit  and  distribu¬ 
tion  of  tickets.  (We  estimate  that  our 
girls  audit  and  distribute  approxi¬ 
mately  425  to  450  tickets  an  hour.) 

Internal  Control  Feature.  This  system 
differs  from  most  single-total  register 
systems  in  that  we  ring  up  all  sales 
tickets  on  the  registers,  and  have  tied 
the  sales  audit  function  into  the  cash 
register  system.  To  obtain  the  maxi¬ 
mum  benefit  from  the  use  of  the  regis¬ 
ters,  we  developed  a  sales  ticket  with  a 
carbon  strip  across  the  back  of  the 
original  at  the  point  of  validation.  As 
a  result,  a  carbon  copy  of  the  valida¬ 
tion  is  printed  on  the  address  label  of 
the  duplicate  ticket.  The  delivery  de¬ 
partment  will  not  accept  a  package 
that  does  not  have  this  duplicate  vali¬ 
dation  indicated.  This  feature,  of 
course,  improves  our  internal  control. 
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Management  Matters 


Ordering  by  Tens.  The  NRMA  Con¬ 
trollers’  Congress  and  Vendor  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee  report  that  many 
store  executives  have  expressed  strong 
approval  of  recent  proposals  to  have 
prices  quoted  and  orders  placed  in 
terms  of  10  units  instead  of  a  dozen. 
Adoption  of  such  a  system  would  m.ean 
great  simplification  of  paperwork,  ac¬ 
cording  to  these  retail  opinions.  Man¬ 
ufacturers  have  generally  expressed 
opposition  to  the  proposal,  for  various 
reasons.  They  p)oint  out,  for  example, 
that  figuring  by  the  dozen  is  an  integ¬ 
ral  part  of  their  union  contracts,  as¬ 
sortment  policies  and  packaging  pro¬ 
grams.  The  Vendor  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee  is  studying  the  idea,  to  see  if  the 
benefits  it  appears  to  offer  retailers 
outweigh  these  complications. 

Judy  Bond's  Higher  Markons.  The 

markon  situation  in  the  blouse  depart¬ 
ment  took  a  turn  for  the  better  last 
month  when  Judy  Bond  announced 
lower  wholesales  for  its  $5.98  and  $6.98 
blouses.  With  the  new  prices  markon 
percentage  improves  to  41  per  cent 
on  the  $5.98  line  and  42.5  per  cent  on 
the  $6.98  line.  Jack  Rothenberg,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Judy  Bond,  said  that  after  a 
year’s  study  of  blouse  department  mer¬ 
chandising  and  operating  results,  his 
firm  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
existing  markons  were  inadequate  in 
the  face  of  the  department’s  develop¬ 
ment  into  a  true  fashion  operation, 
witli  the  higher  returns  and  mark- 
downs  that  are  characteristic  of  fash¬ 
ion  merchandise.  The  Judy  Bond  ac¬ 
tion  was  an  acknowledgement  of  the 
validity  of  the  arguments  that  retailers 
have  advanced  for  better  markons  in 
this  department  (see  William  Bur- 
ston’s  article,  “The  Profits  in  Blouses,” 
in  Stores,  January,  1958).  Lowering 
the  wholesale  was  the  alternative  this 
manufacturer  preferred  to  raising  the 
retail  price  lines.  Higher  retails,  in 
Mr.  Rothenberg’s  opinion,  would  be 
resisted  by  consumers  and  result  in  a 
downgrading  of  the  sale  to  the  next 
lower  price  line. 

Life  at  Hecht's.  Merchandise  orders  of 
The  Hecht  Co.,  Washington,  now  go 
to  resources  bearing  this  stamped  ad¬ 
vice:  “Advertising  in  Life  will  sell 
more  of  your  product  in  Washington 


at  The  Hecht  Co.”  The  tie-in  with 
Life  Magazine  goes  further:  Life 
people  are  working  with  Hecht’s  dis¬ 
play  and  training  staffs  as  well  as  with 
the  advertising  department  to  back  up 
a  brand  name  product  campaign 
keyed  to  this  theme:  “When  the  w'orld’s 
top  resources  and  America’s  top  maga¬ 
zine  team  up  with  the  nation’s  top 
stores— like  The  Hecht  Co.— consumers 
always  get  top  quality  and  value  for 
their  dollars.”  The  campaign  is  to  run 
in  Washington  newspapers  until  the 
end  of  the  year  and  possibly  longer. 

Harold  Melnicove,  Hecht’s  vice  pres¬ 
ident  in  charge  of  store  planning,  said 
the  program  was  sparked  by  a  speech 
that  Life  publisher  Andrew  Heiskell 
delivered  at  the  NRMA  Sales  Promo¬ 
tion  Division’s  convention  in  Chicago 
in  May.  Mr.  Heiskell  criticized  what 
he  called  the  failure  of  manufacturer 
and  retailer  to  work  as  a  team  and 
offered  to  help  stores  to  develop  a  bet¬ 
ter  approach:  “A  program  not  only  of 
dealing  with  manufacturers  but  also  of 
developing  your  buying  and  merchan- 


EASY  TO  LOAD-Garments  hang  on  easy- 
to-reach  hanger  bar. 

PACKS  BETTER-Wide  "V"  opening  gives 
easy  access  to  complete  interior. 
OPENING  SEALED-By  flap  and  locked 
with  chain.  Other  type  closures  can  be 
furnished. 

EASY  ROLLING-Rubber  casters. 


dising  personnel  not  only  to  do  the 
job  better,  but  also  to  interpret  better 
the  manufacturer  and  his  ideas  to  the 
store.  We’re  ready  and  willing  to  put 
a  little  money  and  some  personnel 
against  any  project  of  this  kind.” 

50  Years  in  Filene's  Basement.  Filene’s 
Automatic  Bargain  Basement  is  cele¬ 
brating  its  50th  year  in  business,  and 
last  month  Filene’s  sent  gold-embossed 
scrolls  of  honor  to  manufacturers  and 
retailers  in  many  parts  of  the  world, 
thanking  these  firms  for  their  contri¬ 
butions  to  the  success  of  the  basement. 

Eight  individuals  —  manufacturers, 
retailers  and  Filene  “alumni”— received 
special  citations.  They  were:  Adam  L. 
Gimbel  of  Saks  Fifth  Avenue:  Andrew 
Goodman  of  Bergdorf  Goodman;  John 
D.  Gray  of  Wallach’s;  Meyer  Kestn- 
baum  of  Hart,  Schaffner  &  Marx;  Nan 
Duskin  Lincoln  of  NanDuskin;  Arthur 
Madison  of  Julius  Garfinckel;  Stanley 
Marcus  of  Neiman  Marcus,  and  John 
Roosevelt  of  Bache  &  Co.  Boston  Uni¬ 
versity  announced  that  these  eight, 
plus  Harold  D.  Hodgkinson  of  Filene’s, 
would  be  the  first  names  entered  in  a 


GARMENTS  STAY  PUT-Rubber  strip  in 
hamper  lid  holds  hangers  firmly  in  place. 

Size:  48x24x60"  interior,  or  48x24x54". 
Grey  Vyntex  (Plastic)  Duck  covering. 

Extras:  White  or  colored  duck  instead  of 
Vyntex.  Rubber  strip  bumper  around  top, 
bottom,  or  both.  Rubber  bumpers  on  four 
bottom  corners. 


These  leading  stores  now  use  Shamrock  products: 

L.  S.  AYRES  CO.,  Indianapolis  •  LABICHE’S,  INC.,  New  Orleans  •  A.  HARRIS  &  CO.,  Dallas 
STRAWBRIDGE  &  CLOTHIER,  Philadelphia  •  DENVER  DRY  GOODS  CO.,  Denver 
MILLER  &  RHOADS  CO.,  Richmond  •  THE  HECHT  CO.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

For  complete  facts  X  T1  O  Office  &  Plant 

and  prices,  write .. .  iJlJ.^e  Madison,  Indiana 


transport 

merchandise 


Safely  and 
Effieientlv 


Use  Shamrocks 
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The  1958-1959 

Credit  Management  Year  Book 

will  give  you  .  .  . 

A  PROGRAM  FOR 

PROGRESS  AND  PROFITS 

Edited  by  A.  L.  Trotta,  manager  of  the  NRMA 
Credit  Management  Division,  this  volume  includes: 

•  A  detailed  analysis  and  evaluation  of  new  credit 

plans  —  Optional,  All  Purpose  and  Revolving 
Accounts 

•  Successful  Promotional  Campaigns 

•  Effective  Administrative  Procedures 

•  Productive  Expense-Saving  Ideas 

•  Greater  Collection  Turnover 

•  New  Trends  in  Automation 

•  Better  Operating  Techniques 

•  Improved  Credit  Reporting  Service 

•  More  Effective  Overlimit  Control 

•  Complete  sessions  on  Smaller  Store  Credit 

problems  and  Credit  Reporting  Services 


Ideal  for:  Credit  Executives— Store  Heads— Controllers— Sales  Managers— 
Collectors— Credit  Bureau  Managers— Educators 

MEMBER  PRICE:  $6.50  NON-MEMBER  PRICE:  $10.00 

Order  Your  Copy  Nowl 

I  , 

I  Credit  Management  Division,  NPMA  ! 

j  100  West  31st  Street  I 

I  New  York  1,  New  York  I 

j  Gentlemen:  • 

I  Please  send  us . copies  of  the  1958-1959  CREDIT  AAANAGEMENT  I 

I  YEAR  BOOK.  I 

I  I 

j  Q  Bill  at  mambership  price,  $6.50  Q  Payment  enclosed  on  non-member  order,  $10.00  I 

j  (On  New  York  City  orders,  add  3%  city  sales  tax)  I 

I  I 

j  Name . Title .  I 

I  (Please  Print)  j 

I  Firm  Name .  | 

I  I 

j  Store  Address  .  j 

I  I 

I  CHy .  . .  Zone  ....  State .  I 


new  Gallery  of  American  Busines 
Leaders  to  be  established  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity.  Mr.  Hodgkinson  last  month 
became  chairman  of  the  board  and 
chief  executive  officer  of  Filene’s.  Mau¬ 
rice  Lazarus  was  appointed  president 
and  general  manager,  coming  from 
Foley’s  of  Houston,  where  he  has  been 
executive  vice  president. 

The  Automatic  Bargain  Basement  is 
still  of>erating  as  it  did  50  years  ago, 
paying  cash  all  over  the  world  for 
distress  stocks,  odd  lots  and  remain¬ 
ders.  Every  article  of  merchandise  is 
marked  with  the  date  when  it  goes  on 
sale.  If  it’s  still  in  stock  after  12  days, 
there  is  an  automatic  markdown  of  25 
per  cent;  a  second  25  p>er  cent  comes 
off  six  days  later,  and  the  final  mark¬ 
down,  another  25  per  cent  of  the  orig¬ 
inal  price,  is  taken  on  the  18th  day. 
Goods  still  unsold  after  30  days  are 
given  to  charity. 

Fibers  and  Fabrics.  Du  Pont  an¬ 
nounced  that  its  new  Dacron  Type  64 
will  be  especially  important  in  winter 
apparel  and  in  mid-weight  fabric  suits 
for  early  spring  wear.  Where  regular 
Dacron  is  best-known  in  clear-finished 
fabrics  such  as  men’s  tropical  suitings, 
Tyjje  64  opens  up  a  new  range  that 
includes  fabrics  with  a  surface  nap, 
such  as  mill-finished  and  unfinished 
worsteds,  basket  weaves  and  worsted- 
and  rayon-type  flannels.  The  fiber  will 
be  available  first  in  limited  quantities 
for  men’s  suits  and  slacks  for  fall,  1959. 

Compared  with  the  regular  Dacron 
polyester  fiber,  the  new  Type  64  is  said 
to  show  marked  improvement  in  resist¬ 
ance  to  pilling  and  greater  dyeing  ver¬ 
satility.  DuPont  experimenters  say 
that  while  it  is  not  as  high  in  abrasion 
resistance  as  regular  Dacron,  it  has 
double  the  strength  and  abrasion  re¬ 
sistance  of  apparel  wool. 

•  •  • 

Tags  on  cotton  garments  should 
tell  whether  the  colors  are  fast  to  dry- 
cleaning  as  well  as  to  washing.  The 
problem  of  cotton  dresses  that  are 
colorfast  when  laundered  but  fade  in 
drycleaning  has  apparently  grown  to 
larger  proportions  this  year.  It  isn’t 
clear  whether  more  of  these  dresses 
are  around  or  whether  more  of  them 
are  being  sent  to  dt^cleaners,  but  the 
National  Institute  of  Drycleaning  said 
it  had  800  complaints  on  this  subject 
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at  the  end  o£  July  this  year  compared 
to  600  at  the  same  time  last  year. 

•  •  • 

A  soil-retardant  finish  called  Form¬ 
ula  X  is  now  being  applied,  in  the  dye 
bath,  to  all  Cabin  Crafts  nylon  carpet¬ 
ing.  It  will  probably  also  be  made 
available,  as  a  powder,  for  application 
to  existing  installations  of  nylon  car¬ 
peting. 

*  *  * 

“Hysorb”  is  the  name  of  a  new  fin¬ 
ish,  developed  by  Scholler  Brothers, 
Inc.,  which  is  said  to  add  the  quality 
of  absorbency  to  fabrics  made  of  syn¬ 
thetic  fibers.  It  is  being  introduced  to 
the  textile  industry  this  month. 

Whirlpool  and  Sears.  Radio  Corpora¬ 
tion  of  America  owns  18.92  per  cent  of 
Whirlpool  stock  and  Sears,  Roebuck, 
the  second  largest  stockholder,  owns 
16.77  per  cent.  In  a  speech  discussing 
the  Whirlpool-Sears  relationship,  John 
A.  Hurley,  vice  president  of  Whirlp>ool 
Corporation,  said  recently: 

“Sears  does  not  own  or  control 
Whirlpool,  and  they  never  have.  .  .  . 
At  the  time  our  present  corporation 
was  formed  in  1955,  RCA  and  Sears 
entered  into  an  agreement  that  if 
either  should  at  any  time  own  more 
than  20  per  cent  of  our  stock,  neither 
would  be  entitled  to  vote  more  than 
20  per  cent.” 

On  the  question  of  Whirlpool  prices 
to  Sears,  Mr.  Hurley  said: 

“First,  the  Sears  and  RCA  Whirl¬ 
pool  lines  are  not  the  same,  so  a  direct 
comparison  between  the  pricing  of  the 
two  lines  cannot  be  made.  Second,  we 
supply  many  and  varied  services  to  our 
RCA  WhirlpK)ol  customers  which  we 
do  not  supply  to  Sears. 

“Third,  the  Robinson-Patman  Act 
forbids  unfair  price  discrimination. . . . 
The  Government  has  never  charged  us 
with  a  violation.” 

As  to  the  policy  of  manufacturing 
for  distribution  under  more  than  one 
brand  name,  Mr.  Hurley  said: 

“It  makes  economic  sense.  .  .  .  We 
have  our  Sears,  Westinghouse  has  its 
Montgomery  Ward  and  Tappan. 
Norge  has  its  Montgomery  Ward  and 
Hamilton.  General  Electric  has  its 
Hotpoint.  Kelvinator  has  its  Leonard. 
Gibson  has  its  A.M.C.  and  Gamble. 
Amana  has  its  Maytag. 

“But  some  say  it  is  right  for  them 


and  wrong  for  us.  .  .  .  Is  it  wrong  for 
us  to  sell  Sears  because  they  are  a  mail 
order-chain  store  operation?  If  so, 
then  is  it  not  equally  wrong  for  West¬ 
inghouse  and  Norge  to  sell  Montgom¬ 
ery  Ward? 

“Is  it  right  for  General  Electric 
and  General  Motors  to  sell  us  the  mo¬ 
tors  that  power  Sears  appliances?  Is  it 
right  for  General  Electric,  General 
Motors  and  Westinghouse  to  sell  Sears 
items  other  than  major  appliances? 

“Have  you  shopped  Polk,  Vim, 
Masters,  Korvette,  Silo,  Good  House¬ 
keeping  Shops,  White  Front  or 
Georges  lately?  Whose  lines  do  they 
handle?  What  about  the  major  depart¬ 
ment  stores  who  in  late  years  have 
changed  their  policies  to  compete  with 
Sears  and  the  discount  houses?  Whose 
lines  do  they  handle? 

“I  don’t  say  it  is  wrong  to  sell  the 
mail  order-chain  store  op>erations,  or 
the  intelligently  run  discount  houses. 
We  sell  them  too.  It  is  an  economic 
necessity  for  any  major  manufacturer 
to  sell  them  if  they  are  to  keep  their 
plants  running.  All  I  say  is  it’s  time 
for  the  pot  to  quit  calling  the  kettle 
black! 

“Can  the  independent  dealer  hand¬ 
ling  RCA  Whirlpool  comf>ete  success¬ 
fully  with  Sears?  What  greater  assur¬ 
ance  can  I  give  than  to  say  that  in  the 
year  1957  we  billed  $131  million  of 
RCA  Whirlpool  appliances  to  our  dis¬ 
tributors?  Independent  dealers  sold 
them.  In  the  same  year,  we  billed 
$224  million  of  Kenmore  and  Cold- 
spot  appliances  to  Sears.  Within  eight 
short  years  after  beginning  our  dis¬ 
tributor-dealer  program,  we  are  already 
doing  59  per  cent  as  much  business 
with  our  RCA  Whirlf>ool  line  as  we 
are  doing  with  our  Sears  line.” 

Teen-Age  Consumers.  Judging  from 
statistics  accumulated  by  Kay  Corinth, 
merchandising  director  of  Seventeen 
Magazine,  the  teen-age  girl  would 
seem  to  be  the  most  industrious  acquir¬ 
er  of  merchandise  in  the  nation.  A 
Seventeen  survey  of  teen-age  buying 
jx)wer,  released  last  month,  makes 
these  observations: 

There  are  8.5  million  teen-age  girls 
in  the  country  today;  by  1967  they  will 
number  12.5  million.  As  of  now,  they 
buy  over  20  per  cent  of  the  total 
women’s  fashions  sold.  .  .  .  They  have 
$4.2  billion  of  their  own  money  to 


AITERWIOMS.. 

AT  A  PROFIT'. 


CAN 


BE 
DONE// 

WITH  UNITROL 

H«r«  ar«  a  f«w  of  Iho  moHy  ad- 
vontago*  UNITROL  will  bring. 

1.  Production  Unit  Standard*,  to  OO' 
cvratoiy  moaturo  wrorfcroom  pro¬ 
duction,  for  tfco  worfcors  singly 
and  as  a  group. 

.  Production  Unit  Auditing,  so 
higMoss  arod*  can  bo  pirn- 
pointod  and  causos  ofiminotod. 
3.  IncontW*  Systoms,  to  stimu- 
lato  production  and  roduco 
lost  motion  and  wasto. 

4.  Stabilisation  of  oltorcrtion 
chorgo*,  so  ittors  can  bo  put 
on  a  Rrm  "ono-pric*"  bc^. 
ALTfRATION  LOSSCS  ARE  UN¬ 
NECESSARY.  LET  US  PROVE  IT 
TO  YOUII 


G.J.MARDER  ASS0CIATe| 

4403  Sheridan  Rood,  (hirogo  40,  lllinoli? 

{Dgewafer  4-SI12  i 


is  the  time  to  order 
— — »  and  Build  Your 

CHRISTMAS  SALES 

HememmoHce" 
GIFT  CERTIFICATES 

r^HIS  is  the  successful  unit  plan  used 
by  major  stores  from  Coast  to  Coast. 
Holds  the  sale  when  customers  waver, 
reduces  returns,  cuts  handling  costs. 

RETAILER  APPROVED  .  .  . 

Designs  selected  by  National  Advisory 
Board  of  experienced  department  store 
executives. 

Personalized  Gift  Certificates  are  en¬ 
closed  in  DeLuxe  Folders  with  appro¬ 
priate  designs  for  every  important  Gift 
occasion. 

KIT  SENT  FREE- 

Write  for  samples,  prices  and  full  in¬ 
formation,  Dept.  S. 

HARVEY  HANSON 

Gift  Certificate  Specialist 

1721  Brush  Stroot,  Oakland  12,  Califorisia 
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spend,  and  they  exert  a  powerful  in¬ 
fluence  on  all  family  buying  decisions. 
...  In  the  back-to-school  buying  per¬ 
iod,  these  feminine  teen-agers  spend 
well  over  $700  million  a  year  on  appar¬ 
el  alone.  .  .  .  The  average  girl  buys 
seven  pairs  of  shoes  a  year,  23  pairs  of 
stockings,  1 1  pairs  of  socks.  .  .  .  Forty- 
eight  per  cent  of  all  first  brides  are 
teen-agers,  and  18  is  the  peak  marry¬ 
ing  year. 

Change  Dispensers.  A  new  refinement 
will  soon  be  available  for  NCR  change¬ 
computing  cash  registers.  Change  dis¬ 
pensers  which  deliver  coins  to  the  cus¬ 
tomer  automatically  are  now  in  pro¬ 
duction.  They  can  be  linked  to  the 
registers  by  a  simple  electrical  connec¬ 
tion. 

Lighting  Maintenance.  A  systematic 
“group  re-lamping  plan,”  instead  of 
spot  replacement  as  lamps  burn  out, 
is  described  in  a  new  brochure  from 
General  Electric.  It  is  based  on  what 
is  described  as  the  “predictable  burn¬ 
out  pattern”  of  G-E  lamps.  This  is 
the  basic  plan,  calling  for  replacement 
at  80  per  cent  of  lamp  life:  (1)  start 
with  all  new  lamps;  (2)  save  the  best 
20  per  cent  of  the  old  lamps  for  re¬ 
placement  stock;  (3)  use  this  replace¬ 
ment  stock  to  replace  individual  lamps 
as  they  burn  out,  and  (4)  when  the 
replacement  lamps  are  gone  it’s  an 
automatic  signal  to  put  new  lamps  in 
all  the  fixtures.  No  record-keeping  is 
required.  For  more  details  get  booklet 
RL-58  from  the  Inquiry  Bureau,  Gen¬ 
eral  Electric  Company,  Nela  Park, 
Cleveland  12. 

Complete  Kitchen  Business.  In  a  tie-in 
with  Living  for  Young  Homemakers, 
RCA  WhirlfXK)!  is  offering  its  dealers 
a  kitchen  designing  service.  The  deal¬ 
er  sends  Living  a  filled-in  two-page 
questionnaire  which  includes  a  floor 
plan  of  the  prospect’s  present  kitchen, 
and  gets  back  black-and-white  or  full 
color  renderings  of  the  proposed  kitch¬ 
en,  detailed  floor  plan  and  a  complete 
list  of  equipment.  The  cost  is  $10  to 


Have  you  sees 

"SHRINKAGE  -  THE 

SHOPLIFTING 

PROBLEM" 

Th*  Anti-Shoplifting  Training  Film  — 

PROTECTIVE  FILMS,  INC. 

175  5tk  Ave.  New  Yorit  10.  N.  Y. 


$15.  The  plans  are  sufficiently  detailed 
so  that  the  dealer  can  get  an  accurate 
installation  price  from  a  contractor  if 
he  himself  does  not  offer  installation 
service. 

Clerics  vs.  Tags.  Setting  up  a  sales 
comparison  between  self-selection  mer¬ 
chandise  carrying  informative  tags  and 
clerk-serviced  merchandise  carrying  no 
tags,  the  Better  Packaging  Advisory 
Council  reports  these  results: 

Tagged  radio  and  television  sets  out¬ 
sold  the  untagged,  clerk-serviced  mer¬ 
chandise  three  to  one;  in  women’s 
clothing  the  ratio  was  nine  to  one, 
in  children’s  clothing  four  to  one. 

The  survey  on  which  this  report  is 
based  was  conducted  in  41  depart¬ 
ment  stores  during  the  past  year.  The 
test  was  set  up  by  dividing  sections  of 
each  department  in  half.  One  side 
was  stocked  with  tagged  merchandise 
and  no  sales  staff.  The  other  had  iden¬ 
tical  merchandise  untagged  but  serv¬ 
iced  by  salesclerks. 

What  everyone  would  logically  wish 
to  see  next  is  a  four-way  test:  untagged 
merchandise  with  and  without  clerk 
service,  and  tagged  merchandise  with 
and  without  clerk  service. 

Thrifty  Fueling.  Waste  paper  is  burned 
for  steam  generation  at  Alexander’s, 
White  Plains,  New  York,  and  reported¬ 
ly  saves  the  store  $2,000  a  year  in  fuel 
costs  alone.  The  four-story  building  is 
air-conditioned  by  a  700-ton  steam- 
operated  central  unit.  The  heat  from 
the  burning  waste  paper  supplies  up 
to  30  per  cent  of  the  total  steam  re¬ 
quired  for  f)eak  operation.  The  waste 
heat  utilization  system  consists  of  a 
draft  inducer,  an  incinerator,  boiler 
and  ducts,  dampers  and  controls.  The 
waste  heat  boiler  and  the  standard 
boiler  are  connected  to  a  common 
steam  header.  When  the  demand  rises 
above  the  capacity  of  the  waste  heat 
boiler,  the  standard  boiler  is  automat¬ 
ically  lighted. 

Operating  New  Credit  Plans.  “Credit 
Control,”  a  16-page  brochure  prepared 
by  Burroughs  Corporation,  describes 
four  retail  credit  plans  (30-day,  re¬ 
volving,  chart  and  option)  and  the 
credit  accounting  procedures  for  each 
of  them.  Complete  records  required 
for  each  type  of  account  are  illustrat¬ 
ed.  Available  from  Burroughs  Corpo¬ 


ration,  Detroit  32,  or  local  Burrough|^| 
offices. 


Speedy  Sign  Making.  Reynolds  Prin 
asign  Co.  (Pacoima,  Calif.)  now  offei 
an  “electro-matic”  version  off  its  si 
and  display  typewriter.  It  is  said  t( 
double  the  production  speed  of  th 
mechanical  Printasign  sign  writer. 


Uses  of  Copying  Equipment.  Copeas^ 

Corporation  suggests  many  department 
store  uses  for  a  photocopy  machine. 
Among  them: 

When  a  customer  has  lost  a  sales  slip] 
and  questions  a  charge,  an  exact  copy 
of  it  will  serve  as  proof  of  purchase 
and  save  time,  correspondence  and 
additional  paper  work.  .  .  .  Photocop-j 
ies  of  receiving  records  or  packing^ 
slips  can  be  sent  to  promotion  and  dist 
play  departments  to  inform  them  that 
merchandise  for  a  planned  promotion 
has  arrived.  .  .  .  When  microfilm  file^ 
are  used,  copies  of  the  material  cari| 
be  made  by  reversing  the  film  in  thej 
microfilm  enlarging  equipment,  so) 
that  it  casts  a  positive  image  onto  the 
negative  paper.  This  is  then  devel¬ 
oped  in  the  photocopy  machine.  ... 
Other  suggested  uses  include:  copies 
of  original  purchase  orders  for  ac¬ 
counting  and  auditing  departments; 
copies  of  checks  carrying  endorser’s 
signature;  copies  of  job  applications 
for  circulation  to  various  departments; 
other  personnel  records  for  various  ' 
purposes,  including  income  tax  rec¬ 
ords. 

An  eight-page  booklet  entitled, 
“The  Truth  About  Office  Copying 
Machines”  and  intended  as  a  guide  to 
selecting  the  equipment,  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  Copease  Corporation,  425 
Park  Avenue,  New  York. 


Children's  Shoes  and  Socks.  For  give¬ 
aways  in  the  shoe  department  and  chil¬ 
dren’s  departments,  stores  may  obtain 
free  copies  of  the  booklet,  “What  You 
Should  Know  About  Your  Child’s  Foot 
Health.”  These  are  available  in  any 
quantity  from  the  National  Foot 
Health  Council,  Rockland,  Mass.  The 
booklet  says  that  foot  troubles  are 
more  frequently  due  to  the  wrong 
socks  than  to  the  wrong  shoes,  and 
recommends  socks  made  of  a  medium 
weight  Durene  mercerized  cotton.  Ba¬ 
sic  rules  for  the  care  of  children’s  feet 
and  the  fitting  of  shoe's  are  also  given. 
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